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Because, th 
Johnso: 


ere is only one way to fire an Iver 
n—that is by pulling the trigger all 


the way back. Which can’t happen 


Protection, with 


r Safety from Accident 


Few people would sleep in a house 


ment with unlocked doors or windows. 

Yet a burglar’s ‘‘jimmy’” easily opens all 
locks. And there are plenty of other ways 
of breaking in. 

Scarcely a newspaper issue but which con- 
tains an account of a burglary, or some hap- 
pening of that nature. 


So many people ignore the 


And, the 
or apart- 


automatic, 

And very s 
So this re 

firing when 


by accident. 

This revolver is proof against 
carelessness. 

It might catch in the pocket, 
fall to the floor—or you can 
throw it, kick it, or hammer the 
hammer—any test you make will 


prove the absolute safety of this revolver. 


re is no *‘lock,’’ no ‘‘lever,’’ no 


device of any kind for you to ‘‘work’’—the 
safety feature of, the Iver Johnson is entirely 


a part of the firing mechanism. 
imple. 

volver is always ready for instant 
need arises—simply pull the trig- 


ger all the way back, and it fires fast, shoots 


straight, and hits hard. 
And the intruder so often finds the occu- This safety feature is patented and ex- 
pants of the house entirely at his mercy. clusive. You can know the genuine by the 





need for self-protection. 

Largely because, in many 
homes, the Women are more 
afraid of a revolver than of a 
possible burglar. 

But once she realizes that an 
Iver Johnson Safety Automatic 
Revolver is absolutely proof 





Hammer 


Hammer 


the 








against accidental discharge, the 
most timid and nervous woman will 
her prejudice. 


Note this: to-day there are over 2,000,000 
Yet not a 
single accidental discharge has been reported. 


Iver Johnson Revolvers in use. 


See these 
him make 


abandon 


Or, if your 


owl’s head on the grip and the 
Iver Johnson name on the barrel. 

Learn all about the positive 
protection you get in an Iver 
Johnson —-self-protection in emer- 
gency, protection against acci- 
dent or carelessness;—Send for 
our free book, ‘‘Shots.”’ It 
explains, in a simple way, just 
how this revolver.is made safe. 
revolvers at your dealer’s—have 
the safety tests. You will find 


them at hardware and sporting goods stores. 


dealer will not supply, we will 


send one prepaid on receipt of price. 





Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver Iver Joh 
Richly nickeled, 22 cal. rim-fire or 32 cal. center- Hy Richly nickel 


fire, 3-in. bbl.: or 38 cal. center-fire, 344-i 


Safety Ha less Revolver 





n. bbl, 


ed, 32 calibre center-fire, 3-inch $7 


barrel: or 38 calibre center-fire, 3'4-inch barrel 


Extra length barrel or blued finish at slight extra cost 


We are the largest manufacturers of revolvers in the 
world. Our enormous production greatly reduces the man- 
ufacturing cost on each revolver. That i 
Johnson, with aH its superiority, is so moderately priced. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 146 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street 





FREE Auto 
Glove Book 


- We will send you without 
charge our latest book show- 
ing the correct auto 
glove for all seasons and 
occasions. It tells you 
which the best and most 














economical glove is. It tells 





t Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4 
San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 
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DontJhww Dull 


DOES THE STROPPING 
FOR YOU 

AND THE HONING 

TOO!! 


seamen ts 
AND BETTER THAN 
THE MOST 
EXPERT 
BARBER = 
CANDO ~* 
IT 


















FLEMING RAZOR 
STROPPER AND HONER 


S222 
NO SKILL REQUIRED 


All you have to do is to lay the Stropper 
flat on the strop, and move your 

hand back and forth, produc- 
: ing in a minute the keen, 
sharp edge neces- 
sary to a clean 
and satis- 
factory 
shave. 


PRICE 


STROPS 
AND HONES 
ALL RAZORS 4np 
SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 


The Fleming Stropper and Honer can be used on 
any strop or hone. 
Any dealer who sells cutlery can supply you. If not, write to us. 
We will send the Fleming Stropper and Honer-by registered mail on receipt of $2 
“eee Fleming Razor Strop a 5 ee ee 
Fleming Razor Hone _ a a ee ee 


Illustrated Booklet free 


FLEMING SALES CO., 253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








This is the only strictly automatic Morris Chair made—and by far the most comfort- 

able chair to be had. Its back moves with your back—stops just where you desire— 
and a// without even pressing a button or setting a ratchet. 
The foot-rest pulls out and sets in any position you want, or can be pushed up into 
the seat entirely out of sight. Some styles have a magazine rack 
shelves on the side—others have a secret box for con- 
cealing small articles. 


The Kelly Automatic Morris Chair 


isas beautiful as itiscomfortableand handy. It’s made of the best quarter- 
sawed oak, thoroughly seasoned, and is upholstered in genuine 
We can supply any style in any finish 


or book 


leather. 


Days’ Trial 








of, and illustrates in natural 
colors, the glove that will not 
harden or stiffen after being 
soaked. It shows the 


“PRICE” 
Auto Gloves 


the highest grade’and most econom- 
ical motoring gloves made. 
Write immediately and se- 
cure one of the edition de 
luxe numbers. It is a mas- 
terpiece of art and color 
work. It illustrates wo- 
men’s motoring gloves as 
well as those for men. There 
is a copy for you FREE. 
Fried-Ostermann Co., Dept. M 
“The Glove Authorities” 
Succeeding 
Henry W. Price Co, 
Roekford 
iil. 
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PORTSMANS FRIEND 
Carry a bottle in your grip. ‘ 
It's stainless and odorless. 
The best lubricating oil 
ever refined; in a class by 
itself for use on firearms 
and reels. Will not gum VY 
or chill. Contains no 
acid. PREVENTS G& 
RUST. Allhardware 
and sporting goods 4 
stores seil it arge 
bottle, cheaper to 
buy, 25 cents; trial 
size, 10 cents 


WM. F. NYE, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


i, Tm Sa 
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ii COLLIER’S, 416 West Thirteenth Street ° ‘ 


But you'll have to see the chair to really appreciate it. We want to 
let you try a Kelly chair right there in your own home, absolutely free. 
As we have over sixty different styles, write for our free catalog and 
send us the name of your furniture dealer. With the catalog we will 
send you a coupon which will authorize your dealer to let you have 
any Kelly Chair you want absolutely free, for five days’ trial. But write 
today, as we can offer you bargains now that we cannot offer you later. 


oJ. A. KELLY & BROS., Box 13, CLINTON, IOWA 











ider Agents Wanted. 
in each town to ride and exhibit same}: 
=~ ple 1910 model. Write for Special Offer. \'' 
\ Finest Guaranteed 
\ isid Models SIO to $27 
with Coaster-Hrakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
1) 1908 & 1909 Models 
all of best makes $7 to$12 
| 500 Second-Hand Wheels 
ll makes and models, 
Hgood as mew ....... $3 to $8 
| Great Factory Clearing Sale. We 
Ship On Approval without a cent 
depoait, pay the freight and allow TEN 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
] Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, repairs 
and sundries, half usual prices. Do not buy til! you 
get our catalogs and o 


ffer, Write now 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-54, CHICAGO 


Removes all odor of perspiration: De 

eae jightful after Shaving, Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c, Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 
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| A necessity with 
you ‘ A Knee-Drawers 


No metal can touch you 


7 
them 


f 
orgoe 
roe 


they're the year 


25:50! 


ret 


round 
Sold Everywhere 


Stein & Co., 160 Center Ave., Chicago 





Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent clasps, so that the numbers may be inserted 
weekly. Will hold one volume. Sent by express prepaid on receipt of price. Address 


New York City 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 





ENNEN'S 22252 | 
ga ONE 


















Copyright 100s by P. FP. Vollier & Son 


TOYLAND 


A Poster by Maxfield Parrish 
PRICE 75 CENTS 

This large poster is done in Mr. Parrish’s happiest 

style and with all his wonderful wealth of color 

and detail. It is just the picture for nursery dec- 

oration—also suitable for the college man’s den. 





Order from Any Reliable Art 
Dealer in the U. S. or Canada 











It is 28x22 inches in size and reproduced in eight 
colors. Price 75 cents. Sent to any address on 
receipt of price. 

Address PRINT DEPT. 
P. F. Collier & Son, 416 W. 13th St., New York 








Will You Try One— 
if we send it FREE? 


is We 







want every merchant, dealer, 
bookkeeper and clerk who re- 
quires quick, accurate footings 
to prove for himself the worth 
and economy of the “little 
magician’’—The 


RAPID COMPUTER 
ADDING MACHINE 


We’ll send it to you on five days’ free 
trial—if it ples 1, pa pr f 
only €25.00—if i t, send ith 





“On the Work” 









k at 


perf 
des r < 





wish to add A wonder 
and errors, Capacity 





9,9 Save time and money—write us 


today you'd like to try one. Catalogue free 





RAPID COMPUTER CO., 1907 Tribune Bidg., Chicago 
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FRANKLIN 1910 AUTOMOBILES 


Franklin automobiles with their present tire equip- 
ment will average 2500 miles without a puncture. 

Large tires on a light-weight automobile do not 
puncture easily and blow outs are almost unheard of. 
Our tire equipment is so generous that it is not nec- 
essary to carry extra tires on any 1910 Franklin. 

On Model H the rear tires are 37 x 5 inches, front 
36 x 4 1-2 inches; on Model D, rear 36 x 4 1-2 inches, 
front 36 x 4 inches; on Model G, rear 32 x 4 inches, 
front 32 x 3 1-2 inches. 

The Franklin air-cooling system for 1910 has been 
proved to cool so perfectly and positively that no 
one but a trade rival would dispute its success. It 
also dispenses with the fan and other complications 
necessary in water-cooling systems. 

Surrounding each cylinder close to the vertical 
cooling flanges is a sheet metal casing open at the 
top and bottom, with a diaphragm connecting the 
casings and forming with the engine boot an air-tight 
compartment. At the rear of this compartment is a 
powerful suction fly-wheel of new type. This fly- 
wheel draws the air down through the casings equally 
around the entire circumference of each cylinder. 

The Franklin power plant is more economical, 
more efficient and more powerful than water-cooled 
power plants of the same weight. 

The Bosch magneto high tension single ignition 
system used on our 1909 automobiles is continued 
on our 1910 models. In addition we have dispensed 
with the spark advance lever on all models. The 
time of the spark is not left to the judgment of the 
operator. Much better results are obtained at all 
speeds than by any other system. This was demon- 
strated on our 1909 Model G. 

Cranking the motor on our magneto system is 
easier and safer than starting on batteries. The reason 
for the “‘double’”’ ignition system commonly used is 


to provide batteries for starting, it not being prac- 
tical to crank the ordinary motor on the ordinary 
magneto system. Anyone can see that one perfect 
ignition system is better and less complicated than 
two systems both of which lack some essential qual- 
ity and which must be used together to get results. 


A light-weight automobile with proper spring 
suspension gives the limit of riding comfort and 
touring ability. All Franklins have four full-elliptic 
springs and a laminated-wood chassis frame. Road 
shocks and vibration are absorbed—not transmitted 
as is the case with the steel frame and semi-elliptic 
springs commonly used. 

The Franklin is the easiest riding of all automo- 
biles. It will also go the farthest in a day and is 
the fastest over American roads. 


All efforts to break our transcontinental record 
which we have held for five years have resulted in 
failure. As recently as last June five different makes 
of automobiles tried for the Franklin record, but 
the best actual running time made was four days 
longer than our record. And in spite of the many 
attempts to lower it, our Chicago-New York record 
of 40 hours made in August, 1907, still stands. 

The first 1910 Franklin to be entered in a public 
contest established a new world’s record for econ- 
omy. This was on July 7 in the Buffalo, N. Y., 
one-gallon mileage contest. There were 20 con- 
testants. The Franklin, an easy winner, out-did its 
nearest competitor by 50 per cent and also beat the 
former world’s record, made by a 1909 Franklin in 
New York on May 7, by 40 per cent. 

Franklin closed cars are now being delivered. 
These models are not only luxurious in their equip- 
ment, but they have the Franklin easy-riding quality 
so essential to this type of automobile. 


Write for 1910 catalogue of all models. 





Franklin Model H, 42 horse-power six-cylinder chassis, is made 
with seven-passenger touring body, surrey body and limousine body. 
Franklin Model D, 28 horse-power four-cylinder chassis, is made 
with five-passenger touring body, close-coupled body, surrey body, lim- 


ousine body and landaulet body. 


Franklin Model G, 18 horse-power four-cylinder chassis, is made 
with touring body, surrey body, single-rumble-seat body and run- 
about body with hamper. 

Franklin Model K, 18 horse-power four-cylinder chassis, is made 
with limousine body, town car body and taxicab body. 


H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Syracuse N Y 





NSWERING rHIS 


ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION 


COLLIER’S 3 





aU PONT 


SMOKELESS 


is the most popular powder 
in the world. 


WHY? 


Because it always does the 
work— 


Breaks Old Records 
Makes New Ones 
















It is the powder you should 
use for trap or field shooting. 





Every dealer in the United 
States carries shells loaded 
with 


DU PONT 
SMOKELESS 


Send 12 cents in stamps for a set of six 
Pictures illustrating ‘A Day’s Hunt.” 
Address Dept W, 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 








THROW THE OLD BATTERY AWAY 
No use trying to get good ignition current 
out of an old, battered, corroded, worn out 
battery. Geta new one—one that will last 
this season, and many seasons tocome. The 
HUBLER-DAYTON STORAGE BATTERY 
is unbreakable, and is proof against rust, corro- 
tion, from jolting, jarring « 
hae greater capacity thanany fet. 
tery of its same rated capacity, as it has greater active 
plate surface. Why not be on the safe side? We make 
the famous Apple Ignition Dynamo, and otberignition 
specialties. You need our catalog; write for it today. 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co., 121 St. Clair St., Dayton, Ohio 











NEW BOOK FREE #233. 2004% 


a Patent, explains the cost of a patent and gives full partic- 
ulars of our Special Advantageous Methods of Business. 
O'MKEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D. C. 


A GREAT NEW INDUSTRY | 


Manufacture concrete 
building blocks and make 
money. Demand is prac- 
tically unlimited. Big 
profits on small invest- 
ment. Machines $16.25 
up. Artistic face designs, 
face down. Free catalog. 
215, Centerville, lowa 








Hercules Mfg. Co., Dept. 


your sewing machine 
with **3-in-One;’’ then 
just watch it run! 
us 1 his wonderful, 
labor-saving oil 


makes machine sew- 
ing delightfully easy. prevents rust, 
cleans out dirt and ee. keeps all parts 
in perfect order. Trial bottle sent FREE 


oy 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 35 Broadway, New York City 


write for it. 





Cut this out now, so you won't forget to 



























O that happy family looking 
forward to the building of their 

new home all advertisements of 
building improvements are news. 
That family is not one whit more 
anxious to read a good story, a spe- 
cial article or an editorial than they 
are to read in fullest detail in the 
advertising columns a description 
of an efficient heating system, a 
metal weather strip which will ex- 
clude dust and save coal bills, or a 
new form of tile flooring for bath- 
rooms, kitchens, etc., which is both 
baseboard and floor in one, thus 
doing away with the crack—unsight- 
ly and unsanitary—which the old- 
style construction inevitably brought. 
Unless you have been reading the 
advertisements you are not likely to 
knowthat three or four reliable man- 
ufacturers can very easily make a 
beautiful opal glass porcelain’ lined 
refrigerator built to orderfor you and 
made to fit just the space you specify. 
Neither will you know—unless 
you have been reading the advertise- 
ments—that two or three very large 





ADVERTISING BULLETIN 


NO. 





THE NEWS VALUE OF ADVERTISING 


IN NEXT WEEK’S BULL 


16 


manufacturers will, for the ask- 
ing, give you very complete color 
schemes for every room in your house. 

You can secure (also for the ask- 
ing) very complete helpful informa- 
tion regarding bedroom furnishings 
from an advertiser of mattresses; a 
beautiful book from another adver- 
tiser which gives exceptionally good 
suggestions for the proper fitting of 
a bathroom and many interesting 
facts regarding the arrangement of 
your other rooms, can be secured 
for the mere trouble of writing the 
advertisers who have this informa- 
tion ready to give to you. 

Because of this news value—this 
real value the advertising columns 
have for the interested reader—it 
is important that the news given is 
reliable. 

Further than that it is part of the 
duty of Collier's A Advertising De- 
partment to seek the advertising of of 
those concerns only which, to the best 
of our knowledge, manufacture an 
efficient product—one which will 
more than fulfil what is claimed for it. it. 


Pb Otinae. 


Manager Advertising Department 
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Absolutely Nothing here to get 
out of Order. The 


HOPKINS & ALLEN 
|Triple Action 


SOLice ~ Revolver 


Is Safe because its Safety is In-built 


When you own a Triple Action Safety 
Police you have a positively accident-proof 
revolver. You can see the perfect safety, | 
you can feel it the minute you get this | 
weapon in your hands. You can’t help 
| but know it’s safe because the evidence is 
right before your eyes. The triple action 
| is the safety action, and it’s built right into 
| the mechanism of the gun. 





| That's why the Triple Action Safety Police is safe, 


not once or first, but last and always. 
off until you deliberately pull the trigger. 


It can't go 


| The Triple Action just means Triple Safety. The 
| instant you pull the trigger of this weapon the ham- 
mer cocks, then lets drive at the firing-pin straight 
| and hard; the second it hits the firing-pin, the 
| instant the shot is fired, the third movement then 
lifts the hammer up and above the firing-pin, away 
| above it, out of all possible contact with the firing- 
| pin. There it lodges—securely, safely—firm, fixed 
| and immovable against a wall of solid steel. The 
weapon will not, cannot, fire again unless you actu- 
| ally pull the trigger ail the way back. 
32 and 38 calibre, 4 inch barrel, nickeled finish, 
$9.50; blued finish, $10.00. For sale at all good 
| hardware and sporting goods stores, but if your 
dealer does not have it, we will send one to you 
post-paid on receipt of price. Send for our 1909 
Gun Guide and Catalog, which illustrates, describes 


and prices the most extensive line of firearms made. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 
14 Chestnut Street - - NORWICH, CONN. 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERT 








ISEMENTS 





















THE STE 
LINING 


SHOT SH ELLS 


About 12,000,000 men in the 
country love to hunt better than they 
love to eat. 


Thousands of carloads of UMC 
shot shells each year contribute to 
their pleasure—heap up their enjoy- 
ment. Mark the attachment which 
this army of American Sportsmen 
must have for those sure-hitting 


UMC Shells of Quality. 


The Steel Lining in UMC Arrow and 
Nitro Club smokeless powder shells is a 
valuable gift extended to every one of 
these sportsmen who want a stronger and 
better shell. There is no extra charge 
for the extra protection which this tough 
band of steel gives. 


Shoot UMC shells—the only 
Steel Lined kind. They give 
best results in Remington and 
all other shotguns. They cost 
no more than the unlined kind. 


1909 UMC Game Laws and Guide 


Directory Free 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 







PLEASE 


MENTION COLLIER’S 








Try It On 


SALADS 


They are often a failure 
because the dressing lacks 


that piquancy given by 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meats, Chops, Game, 
Gravies, Chafing Dish 
Cooking,Welsh Rarebit and 
Salad Dressings 
are greatly im- 
proved by its use. 


Imitators have 
always failed to get 
the delightful flavor 
of Lea & Perrins 


Sauce. 
See that Lea & Perrins’ 


signature is on wrap- 


per and label. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Agts., New York. 

















**Out of a Job’’ 


You don’ t ha ave to be everlastingly watch- 
ing the “want” columns if you have the 
knowledge that not only puts you in a good 
position, but that also keeps you there at a 
steadily increasing salary. 


The International C orrespondence Schools 
of Scranton deal in training and higher sal- 
aries. To learn how the I. C. S. can help 
you, mark the attached coupon and mail it 
to-day. No charge for = information 
and advice it brings. Besides putting 
you to no expense and under no obligation, 
marking the coupon entitles you to six 
months’ free subscription to the I. C. S. 
illustrated monthly ‘‘Ambition.” 

On an average 300 students every month volun- 
tarily report salaries increased and multiplied as 
the direct result of I. C. S. help. During June 
the number was 263 

















INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS : 


1198, Scranton, Pa. 





I se explain, without further obligation on my par 
how ‘I qualify for the position before which i Leos ' 
marked “*X,”’ and also send me, absolutely free, “Ambition” 
Magazine for six n th 

Bookkeeper Mechan’! Draftsman 


Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Designer & Craftsman 
Civil Service 


Telephone Eng’eer 
Elec. Lighting Supt 
Mechan. Engineer 
Plumber&Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Build’g Contractor 
Architec’l Draftsman 


Chemist Architect 
Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician Banking 











Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 





Street andN 





. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 


E. $1.50. Baltimore's leading hotel. 
e The Rennert Typical southern cooking. The kitchen 


of this hotel has made Maryland cooking famous. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
‘ 51st Blvd. y Ss s 
t Chicago Beach Hotel ist Blvd. and Lake Shore 


American or European plan. 
An ideal resort for rest or pleasure—only 10 minutes’ ride 
from the city’s theatre and shopping district—close to the 
famous golf links, lagoons, etc., of the great South Park 
System; 450 large, airy rooms, 250 private baths. There 
is the quiet of lake, beach and shaded parks, or the gayety 
of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, danc- 
ing, music and other amusements. Table always the best. 
Orchestra concerts add to the delights of promenades 
on its nearly 1000 feet of broad veranda, which overlooks 
Lake Michigan beach. Write for illustrated booklet. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
t Broadway Centra Hotel. Only N.Y. Hotel featur- 


ing American Plan. Our table 
the foundation of enormous business, A.P. $2.50. E.P.$1. 


WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RATES? 


t CLENDENING APARTMENT HOTEL 228,W. 103 Stee. 


like, Economical. Suites of Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $1.50 daily 
and up. WRiTs FOR BOOKLET B WITH MAP OF CITY. 


' 





SUMMER RESORTS 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ATLANTIC CITY. The one suggests the 
¥ Chalfonte other; one of the world’s most faens re- 
sorts; one of the world’s most attractive resort houses. 
The best place for rest, recreation, and recuperation. 
Write for reservations to The Leeds Company. Always 
Open. On the Beach. Between the Piers. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


‘ Directly facing both Falls. Just com- 
¢ The Clifton pleted and up-to-date. Open winter and 
summer. $4 to $6. American Plan. Booklet on request. 





RR the benefit of our readers we have classified 

the various hotels in the United States and Canada 

according to tariff in their respective cities. One 
asterisk (* ) will be placed opposite the advertisement 
of the hotel which appeals to an exclusive patronage de- 
manding the best of everything. Two asterisks ( t ) 
indicates the hotel which appeals to those who desire 
high-class accommodations at moderate prices; and three 
asterisks (=) indicates the hotel which appeals to com- 
mercial travelers and those requiring good service at eco- 
nomical rates. 


COLLIER'S Travel Department, 426 West Thirteenth 

Street, New York City, will furnish, free by mail, 
information and if possible booklets and time table of any 
Hotel, Resort, Tour, Railroad or Steamship Line in the 
United States or Canada. 


Special Information about 
Summer Resorts 


Write us where you want to go and we will advise you 
the best route and where to stop. 























Information regarding tours to any part of the 

world will be furnished free upon request by letter 

to COLLIER’'S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 










N Z ] d New Service via Tahiti. Delightful 
ew Calan south sea Tours for rest, health and 
pleasure. 8. 5. Mariposa sails from 


and Australia San Francisco Sept. 11, etc., connect- 
ing at Tahiti with Union Line for Wellington. The only passen- 
ger line from U. 8. to New Zealand. Only $260 Ist class to 
Wellington and back. Tahiti and back, Ist class, only $125. 
OCEANIC LINE, 673 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 





| Taxidermy 
| Book 


Collier's 


Saturday, August 14, 1909 


Cover Design . ‘ ; . Drawn by A. B. Frost 
The Quarrel. Frontispiece. Drawn by FREDERIC REMINGTON 8 
Editorials ; ‘ ; , ‘ 5 ‘ : 9 
Comment on Congress ‘ ; . MarK SULLIVAN II 
: : Illustrated with a Cartoon 
The Mountain Peril. Photograph ‘ : : ~ £4 
Outdoor America 


The Viewpoint ‘ P 
People at Play ; " ; : 
Lion Hunting by Flashlight 
Riding the Surf in Hawaii 

The Passing of the Ranch ‘ ‘ 
The Farm of Hope . ; 


Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 
. CASPAR WHITNEY 13 


ERNEST RUSSELL 14 
Illustrated with Photographs 
i A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 16 
Illustrated with Photographs 
ALEXANDER HuME ForpD_ 17 


Illustrated with Photographs 

AGNEs C, Laut 18 
Illustrated with Photographs 
CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 19g 
Illustrated with Photographs 


The Subsidized Gardener 


MArTHA McCuLLocH-WILLIAMS 20 
Amazons of Peace and War. Photographs . ‘ « 8 
What the World Is Doing ; : ‘ . 188 


Illustrated with pe 








Volume 


by | Number 21 





P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St.; 


London, 10 Norfolk 


Street, Strand, W. C. For sale also by Daw’s, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, W. C.; 


Toronto, 
& Son. 


York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 
a copy, $5. 


Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, 


The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West. Copyright 1909 by P. F. Collier 
at the Post-Office at New York, New 
Price: United States and Mexico, 10 cents 
Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $7.80 a year. 


Ont., 


1879. 
.20 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. 








NOTICE 


TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of 


address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 


the first c 


opy of Collier’s will reach any new subscriber. 






























THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
OFFERS 

350 of its class-room courses by correspond 
see One may take up High School or 

vllege studies at almost any point and 
os half the work for a Bachelor degree. 
Courses for Teachers, Writers, Ministers, 
Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, Ac. 
countants, and inany in other vocations. 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, Il. 


FULL PORCH ENJOYMENT 
The ‘‘Hammo-port”’ gives it. The **Hammo- 
port’’ is the best and cheapest article you can 
buy for summer comfort. Made of U. S. 
Khaki or Green, Red and Brown heavy, color 











at gvod salaries are open for technically trained men, 
Most of the positions higher up are filled by trained 


men who have 


terested in securing a 
write us for Graden Book 

THE GRADEN SYSTEM OF RAILROAD TRAINING 
504 Schofield Building 


Jast canvas; has woven wire spring reinforced 
atcenter, wind shield strengthened to act as 
back rest, comfortable hand-made mattress 
and two pillow covers. If your dealer does not 
sell the” 


» charges prepaid east of the Rockies, 7 
5 on receipt of draft or money order for $8. 5 
. Be 7. to specify color destred. 


risen from the ranks. If you are in- 
good paving railroad position, 


“What It Does.” Send for Booklet B. 


CARNIE-GOUDIE MFG. CO. 
i Kansas City 
Cleveland, O. om 








FREE 








Birds and Animals” sent FREE. 3 
¥ N.W. School of Taxidermy, Box 5A, Omaha, Neb. 


h Mount Beautiful Birds 


Be « Taxidermist. Mount your 
OWN trophies, such as birds and animals, 
Decorate your home or make money 
mounting for others. Tazidermists hand- 
somely paid. Success guaranteed or no 
tuition, Book “llow to Learn to Mount 
Write today. 





Hammo-port”’ we'll ship it, complete, 











life. 





New York, 1691 Broadway 





Philade fae os Saree es ibber T ‘o., 680 N. BroadSt. 
Syrac pond Y.,Central City Rub’ 238 W. Washington St. 
Re 08 South Ave. 

Z 


senfeld Co., * 300 Ww. 


918-34 Sixth Ave. 





We 


STERLING 


If Sterling tires are not better than any 
others, we have no excuse for business 
It isn’t a question of profit with us 
—it can’t be. 
tires, irrespective of cost. 
won’t save us—we must lead or quit. 
Each Sterling tire is the best we can 
make—we never sell a “‘second.”’ 


STERLING BLUE TUBE 


and strain of fast travel. 
Tell us what tires you use and where you buy them and we’ll tell you how to get a 
Sterling Blue Tube—FREE. 


must make the best 
“Just as good” 


TIRES 


Tough tubes for service. Made 
especially to withstand the heat 
Nothing in tubes to approach them. ‘Ask us why they’re blue.” 


RUTHERFORD RUBBER CO., Rutherford, N. J. 


Disethating Agencies 














Cincinnati, O., Ball-Fintze Co., 108 W. 3d St Richmond, Va., Gordon Motor Co., Inc., 1631-5 W. Broad St. 
Colun om, O., Motor Sx ly Co., 15 E. Spring St. Jacksonville, Fia., McGraw Bros. & Vogt 
Toledo, Motor Supply Co., 426 Savannah, Ga., Savannah Tire & Repair Wks.,109 W. State St. 
Springheld, 0., Motor Supp sly C 0. Albs Cla:k’s Garage, 180 Pine S 
Dayton, O., Motor Supply Co. » a ae Se ee ree page . 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., Mo tor Sup ply ‘o., 929 Calhoun St. Atlanta, Ga,, The Dunham Rubber Co., 102 N, Pryor St. 
St. Paul, Minn., C. J. Smith & Co. 16 W. 4th St. Indianapolis, Ind., The Guarantee Tire & Bicycle Co., 208 
San Francisco, Calif., Pacific Sales Corporation, 50-56 Van So. Illinois St 

Ness Ave. bende os Mod The Western Reserve Motor Car Co., 5017 
Chicag Franco-American Auto. Supply Co., 1404 


Iil., 
Mic hig an Ave, 


STERLING BLUE TUBES 


Eu: m 
Portland, Me. : “The James Bailey Co., 18 Free St. 











MAXIM 
SILENCER 

















“Germany Tries Gun Silencer. War Ministry 
Makes Successful Test of Maxim’s Invention. 


—New York Sun. 


“Maxim Silencer Effective. Tests for German 
War Office and Patent Bureau Satisfactory.’ 


—New York Herald. 


a 


Fits on Any Rifle 


Prevents all explosion noise. 

Does not interfere with bal- 
ance, sighting, velocity or ac- 
curacy. 

Reduces the recoil 
over 60 per cent. 

Can be put on or taken off 
in four seconds. 

The Silencer is the Sports- 
man’s delight, even in darkest 
Africa. Thousands have been 
sold in all parts of the world. 
Send for yours to-day and be 
ready for the fall and winter 
seasons. It will outlast the rifle. 

Supplied by all dealers in 
gun goods—or direct from 
the makers. 

Write for 
Free Catalogue 
MAXIM SILENT FIREARMS CO. 
Room 814 
38 Park Row, New York 


Branch Office: PHIL. B. BEKEART, 
717 Market St., San Francisco 













(kick) 

















An Easy Way to Learn all About 


LEHN & FINK’S 


Riveris Talcum 


is to cut out this advertisement, write your 
name and address on the margin and mail to 
us. In return we will send you a 


Generous Free Sample 


that will prove the superior fineness and smooth- 
ness and the dainty perfuming of this unusual 
powder. Large glass jars as shown below are 
sold by all areas at 25c. 





















LEHN & FINKS, 
Oo. it 
: River! 

ALcumM Pow 
» £ as 




































. 
A Happy Marriage 
. Depends largely ona 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
everyday sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 


Walling, A. M., M. D., 
in one volume: 


by William H. 
clear, wholesome way 


imparts in a 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Musteated, ho 00. 








Wr for “Other People’s Opi s”* and Table ts. 
PURITAN PUB. CO.., 707 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 
IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 8 





























Educate 
Your Child 


at Home 


Under the direction of 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
Established 1897 
Daily lessons and detailed in- 
struction—the same as given to 
our pupils in the school's own 
clas: rooms—with books and 
materials, by means of which 
children from six to twelve years 
of age may be educated at home 
by parents, teachers or governesses according to the best 
modern methods and under the guidance and supervision 
of a school with a national reputation for training young 

children. For catalogue and sample lessons address 
V. M,. HILLYER, Headmaster, 6 West Chase Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Eastern College 


For Young Men and Women 
MANASSAS, VA.—The Battlefield City 
Non-denominational but Christian. 
The College will occupy this Fall its 
new and thoroughly modern build- 

= ings on campus of IS acres. Offers 
See groups of studies, each leading to the A. B. 
degree; also preparatory, normal, business, mu- 
sic, elocution and art courses. $225a year. For 
catalogue address 
President Hervin U. Roop, Ph. D., LL. D. 
or Irwin F. Mather, A. M., Dean. 


























What School? 


You Will Come to Eastman Ii You Investigate 


A course in this great school of business will 
qualify you to command three times the salary 
you are capable of earning without some special 
training. If you are seeking employment 


Eastman Can Help You 


We educateand placein paying positions 
more than 1000 young people each year. 

All commercial branches. New students may 
enter any week day. The courses are short. 
practical and interesting. Write for FREE 


prospectus to 


Clement C. a M.A.,B.L., 











Box 718, Seadibeende, N.Y. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL "*Femnctizss" 








VIEW OF GYMNASIUM 


A School for Students from Good Homes 

UPPER SCHOOL—Prepares for Yale Harvard, Brown, Wellesley, 
Vassar, and other college’. Fine studio and strong course in art 
and crafts. Music. Wood carving ani manual training. Extensive 
grounds with new gymnasium and swimming pool provide for 
physical development and sports. 

LOWER SCHOOL — Entirely distinct depariment for v« 
preparing for the Upper School. For catal 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


A Co-Educational Friends School, 39th year. Removes this 
season to its beautiful new buildings at Valhalla, 25 miles 
from N. Y. 30 acres, 500 ft. altitude. Preparatory, Commer- 
cial, Manual Training, Music cg hp a “ nee and Home 
Mother for young children. $250—$37 

ddress Box D, Valhalla, ‘Westchester Co., N. ¥. 


GODDARD SEMINARY 


In the heart of the Green Mountains, Co-educational. 
General and College Preparatory courses. Special courses 
in Art and Music. Modern buildings. Exceptional ath- 





unger boys 


gue, address 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















What College ? 


Sixty-nine per cent of those whose names 


| appear in “‘Who’s Who in America”’ are coilege 





graduates. Since less than one per cent of the 
| total population go to college, this shows that 
| the college graduate’s chance of making a name 
in the world is as 69 to 1. 

Therefore the question of a college education 
is an important one. Scarcely less important is 
| the choice of the college one will attend. 

Any young man or woman considering colle ge 
| life will be interested in 


“At Old Miami” 


an illustrated booklet concerning Miami Univer- 
sity at Oxford,Ohio. Dating from 1809, this is one 
of the historic schools of America. It is a State 
University insuring the highest standards in 
equipment and scholarship. 

Because of liberal state 
penses are very low. 

It is co-educational and nearly 600 students 
attended last year. 

The Liberal Arts College offers a variety of 
courses leading to A. B. degree. 

The Normal College trains teachers. For years 
all graduates have secured good positions, the de- 
mand greatly exceeding the supply. 

A Sub-Freshman class offers an opportunity for 
students to complete their preparation for college. 


appropriations, ex- 


The booklet and any information 
desired will be sent free on request to 


GUY POTTER BENTON, LL.D., President, Box 500, Oxford, Ohio 















is the gateway through 

which more than a thou 

sand students from 33 

states and 7 foreign coun- 

tries have entered 47 colleges, 
For catalogue, address 

F. D. BOYNTON, D. Pd., Supt. 
200 N. Cayuga St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Oberlin Academy 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Thoroughly equipped to prepare students for any college 
or technical school. 18 instructors. Unsurpassed advan- 
tages for the study of music. Large, new Gymnasium. 
Athletics earnestly encouraged and carefully guarded. 
Expenses moderate: many self-supporting students 
Seventy-seventh year begins Sept. 22,1909. Full infurma- 
tion gladly furnished on application. 


JOHN FISHER PECK, Principal. 


Blair Academy ||‘ 


Blairstown, New Jersey 
















Box S$ 





32nd year, Prepares for any American College 

New buildings; gymnasium; thorough equipment. 

Healthful location. Campus 80 acres. Liberal 

endowment justifies the unusually low rate of $350. 
Fall term opens Sept. 15th. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal, P. 0. Box J 





Ursinus Academy 


(24 miles from Phila.) 


On Ursinus College grounds. Beautiful surround. 
ings. Healthful location. ‘hristian but not secta- 
rian. Nodistractions. Completely furnished rooms. 
\\holesome board. Prepares for any college or 


Collegeville, Pa. 








letic training. Endowment reduces cost to $200 a vear | technical school. $230 to $250 per year. Address 
ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt.D.,Principal,Barre,Vt. J. W. RIDDLE, Jr., Principal. 
D Ashburnham KEYSTONE ACADEMY 

Massachusetts | Factoryville, Pennsylvania. Co-educational. Endowed 

school 240 per year. Prepares for all colleges. Commer- 


An endowed school, located among the hills. Graduates 
in thirty colleges and scientific schools. Students from 
20 states and foreign countries. Gymnasium. Athletic field. 
Co-educational. $260a year. Address H. 8. COWELL, Prin 





GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Thorough work. Home surroundings. Ideal location 
Academic, Normal, Commercial, Music, Art Courses 
Board, room and tuition only $150 per year. Larce endowment 
makes this possible. Address E. W. Hamblin, Prin., Austinburg, 0 


cial course. Strong Departments in Piano and Vocal music 
Large campus, lake front, athletic field. Location in a vil 
lage of refined homes. No factories, Catalogue 


x LOREN FASSET" - A. » Principal, Box A. A. 


ALLEGHANY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


F.R YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Terms, including board and tuition, $187.50, Branch of the 
Southern Seminary System. In the beautiful Greenbrier Valley. 
Lower School for younger pupils Strong faculty. 

Rev. L. 8. SHIRES, A.B., Prineipal, Box 505, Alderson, W. Va. 


























Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 
Auburndale, Mass. Ten Miles from Boston. 


A high grade school for young women, offering 
regular college preparatory and special courses, 
including music, art and elocution. 

Home making in all its phases is thoroughly 
taughtat Lasell. The principlesof hygiene and 
sanitation, the science of foods, marketing, cook- 
ing, the art of entertaining, house furnishing and 
Management, sewing, dress-rnaking and milll- 
nery are studied in a practical way, under the 
supervision of competent teachers. 

Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and other 
sports are encouraged. Beautiful suburban 
location. 

A resident nurse carefully 
health of the pupils. 

For illustrated catalogue, 


looks after the 


address, 


Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 


Stanley Hall ™ Minneapolis, we a 4 mt 2 oe ) 


ties ee oe es won ations Owns and perates the lea z 
Conservatory of f the N LIVE A. EVE 
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Why For a Woman’s College? 


yu will find just what you want at the 


O WOMAN'S COLLEGE, Jacksonite, 














jest Woman's College in the W Full Col 
f t and Preparatory Courses, Mu Art 
as eatic Science, Expression rea 
ae man bh Ideal home life I ation central 
oes «= Surroundings healthful Student f 
than 20 States For Catalog addr 


PRESIDENT HARKER, Box 9. JACKSONVILLE, Ill 


WARD SEMINARY 28 Sikis AND YouNG WoMEN 














Nashville, Tennessee 
45th year und Special Cc s 
College Prepz Sonservatory of Mus 
175 Boardir Complet ) 
ments. City v s Outdoor s} 
Delightful climate. catalow, addre 


J. D. BLANTON. LL.D., President 


San Antonio Female College 
SAN ANTONIO, keigens eae 
$125,000.00 Building A fir class school in a wonder- 


J. E HARRISON, President 





ful climate Vrite 


IN ANSWERING THESE 


6 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





Suburban 
School 


For GIRLS 
an 
YOUNG 
WOMEN 
The Castle, 


Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, 


N.Y. 


Crowns one 


Miss C. E. Mason’s 











of the most 
beautiful 
heights of the Hudson. Au ideal union 
of home and school life. Study out-of-doors in good weather, Vhorough 
methods, Advantages of close proximity to the academies of art and 
sclence of New York, vetenvirone! by the most beautiful surround- 
ings and beneficial influences. College preparatory, graduating 
and special courses; all departments. For illustrated circular, address 


MISS C. E. MASON, LL. M., Lock Box 710 


Virginia College 


For Girls and Young Women. ROANOKE, VA. 
Opens Sept. 28th, 1909. One of the leading Schools in the South. 
Modern buildings. Campus of ten acres. Grand mountain 
scenery in Valley of Virginia, famed for health. European and 
American 
teachers. 
Special ad- 
vantages 
in Art, Mu- 
sic and El- 
ocution,. 
Thorough 
course in 
Domestic 
Science. 
Students 
from 380 
States. 
Moderate 
rates. For 
catalogue 
address 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, ROANOKE, VA. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice - Pres. 


80-nile view of the river, 


























FOR GIRLS 


On the Summit of Mt. Ida. 

Located only 6 miles from Bos- 
ton, our students om enjoy 
the privileges of the city in 
Music, Art, Culture, and yet 
have outdoor life in the most 
yg mony residential suburb 
of glan 

Pe thn | elective, and gen- 
eral courses. College Cer- 
tificate. 

Domestic Science. 


Gymna- 
sium. Resident Nurse. 


Il'ustrated Year Book 
99 Summit Street 


NEWTON, 


MASS. 








The Ely School 


FOR GIRLS 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


One of the best equipped schools for girls in the 
country. Beautifully located on a ridge over- 
looking l.ong Island Sound, and only 50 minutes 
from New York City. Building new and spe- 
cially designed and constructed for the school. 
College Preparatory and general course. Model- 
ing, drawing, choral and sight singing included 
in every grade. A Special Department for all 
branches of Domestic Science. Grounds 25 acres 
in area, laid out in attractive walks and gar- 
dens, and containing tennis courts, hockey and 
basket ball fields. Gymnasium. Out-door sports. 
Catalogue on request. 














a Ontario Conservatory | 
of Music and Art | 
WHITBY, ONTARIO, CANADA | 
IDEAL HOME LIFE in a | 


beautiful Castle modeled after 
one of the palatial homes of 


ONTARIO * 
LADIES’ 
COLLEGE 


“Trafalgar Castle” i 
The latest and bert eanin- 


ment in every de partes nt of study backed up by the LARGEST 
AND STRONGEST STAFF OF SPECIALISTS to be found in any 
similar college in Canada. The college stands for exact schol- 
arship, pleasant home life, and that type of social culture that 
grows in a Christian atmosphere. Send for calendar to 


REV. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal | 








National Park Seminary 


ONE OF OUR 
18 BUILDINGS 


For Young Women 
Washington, 
D...&. 
(Suburbs) 
The 
Glen 
School 


of its phenomenal growth; 
grouped 





The story of the school ; 
its remarkable equipment of 18 buildings, 
in College Fashion, forming a miniature village; its 


training in home-making; its development of special 

talents ; its pleasures, sight seeing, and study of the 

Capital —can be told fully only in our catalogue. 
Address BOX 139, FOREST GLEN, MD. 


























7 
An ideal school for girls and young women, located 
on a beautiful estate of 10 acres, within the National 
Capital. Surrounded and within easy reach of the 
many and varied educational institutions for which 
Washington is famed. 

Cultured instructors: delightful home life; refined 
associations: sight seeing systematized; social advan- 
tages wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate and College 
Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Catalogue on request. 


F. MENEFEE, President, 3rd and T Sts., N. E. Washington, D. C. 














HARDIN COLLEGE AND 
CONSERVATORY 


IFFY 
a 
iF i} For Young Women. 
The best endowed girls’ school in the cen- 
tralwest. Literary work, highest rank among 
We ee arn Colleges for women. Coursesin Art, 
Elocution, Cooking and Business. 36th year. 
German American Conservatory. German standards, 
Competent teachers. Splendid eq ipment. For Catalogue 
address JOHN W. MILLION, A. M., President, 1214 
College Place, Mexico, Mo. 


The Birmingham School, Inc. 


FOR GIRLS 





Birmingham, Pa. 


Founded 1858. It is the aim of this school to give 
every girl a most thorough and broad education, It 
has been successful, having won a reputation for 


VW, high efficiency in school work. Academic and Col- 

§ 9 lege Preparatory courses. Special opportunity for 
a S, training in Music and Art Gymnasium, Physical 

Y training. A healthfal location, within 100 acres of 


a park land; on main line Penna. R. R. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address A. R. GRIER, President, Box D. 


& 25S’ CECEL/A ACADEMI 


n “Where Culture Reigns” 
Bl Dii Golden Jubilee Year. Cond 


rite for cata 















Mother Superior, St. Cecelia Academy, Nashville, Tenn, 





MARYLAND, Catonsville (5 miles from Baltimore) 
Mt. De Sales Academy of the Visitation 


Elementary, Intermediate, Academic and Senior 
Departments. Vocal and Instrumental Music 
a Specialty. Painting, Oil and Water Color. 
Drawing, Languages, Commercial Courses and 
Pyrography. F or catalogue address the Directress. 








New York, Binghamto 
THE LADY JANE 
at SCHOOL 


and 








yean travel. Girls may be 
chaperoned to New York 
and Washington during 
the vacation 

Mrs Fane ( Grey vibe 
Miss Mary R. Hyor, Miss Jaxe Buewster Hype, Prin iS 


SHORTER COLLEGE, ®oMEca. 


Founded and endowed by Alfred Shoi ter, 





THE LIBRARY 











For Ladies—A college of unsurpassed excellence 
\ll usual departments. Delightful home. Superb 
location. Ideal climate. Famed for health. Address 


THOMAS J. SIMMONS, A.M., LL. D., Pres. Box 1032, Rome, Ga. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washingtor 


For Young 


Martha Washington Seminary ean ae 


tractive school life combined with advantages of National 





Campbell-Hagerman College 
A resident school fr virls and young women. $250 for 
board and tuition. 


New buildings. Special attention to 























Capit Two years’ course for high school graduates sanitation. Departments of Music, Art, Expression and 
General anc Special Courses. M: sic, Art and Domestic Physical Culture unsurpassed. For catalogue apply to 
Science 500a year. Epwarp W. THOMPSON, Principal. G. P. SIMMONS, Associate President, Lexington, Ky 
Hagerstown 
d H ] School for Girls KEE MAR COLLEGE Maryland 
iu or a _Eetienagele, Ind. For Women Modern buildings, campus of ten acres. ir 
its t io ell. St s) pres the beautiful Cumberland Valley Preparatory, Collegiate 
urat f Br Mae r. Course ‘M Ar % ice ( é H os and Spe cial Courses, with unusual advantages in Art and 
Science N Music. $300 a year. For illustrated catalogue, address 
par t ‘Miss Wrodeula Alle n, Ph. B. ‘receelty Principal. Ss. M. NEWMAN, D. D., President 
ll WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
7 . . 
ennessee o ege WOMEN) Fairmont Seminary 
‘ a os one Re... nfs A school for girls. Regular and Llective Courses. Music and 
i oe en ; ? 22. wat soy: Art Schools. Fullest benefit of the educational advantages 
lyear. F a ko BURNET rJ HENRY of Washington. Beautifuliy located on Columbia He ts 
URN E. Main, M in the city \laygrounds adjoining. Golf and tennis 
ROANOKE COLLEGS FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Sen Count Geken. wnernatate nk Geese Wee | ee COLLEG Lexington, Ky 
adir Languages, Matt ‘ Scier Music, Art, and fist year apr ng ransylvania Un ersity Sele 
El , ( n Infl ful h facult Home School the Blue Grass Re Faculty. 6 
Brick 1 lern apr t t hful activ 4 Campu 51 lern buildi Certificate to Bestern 
locat I n and board $l¢ ’ Catal é Colleges Junior Col e Course M , Art, El 
JNO. B. BREWER, A. M., Pre Danville, Va Hubert G. Shearin, Ph.D., President, Box H 
- - 
Lake Forest, Ill . 
F E R RY H A L L Fortieth Year Alma Ladies College 
horde YOUNG WOMEN. <¢ g a . 
‘ College preparatory ST. THOMAS, CANADA 
d s a“ g t offers a a n Literary Course, Fine Arts, ¢ 
For ‘ ‘ l, Domest Science. Social Training, et« Lar 
MISS FRANCES L. HUGHES, Box 502 wment permits low rat Write for free I 


PLEASE MENTION OLLIER’S 
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Society Brand Clothes 
For young men and men who stay young 


Sold through the better clothiers 
Write for fashion panels 1909-10 


Different yet dignified Made in Chicago by 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN 
317 FRANKLIN STREET 








SAVE HALF THE RETAIL PRICE 
Highest Quality Made in Sections 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 


So perfect a woman can set up and finish 








Send today for catalogue No. 25. 
Rockers, Chairs, Settees, Couches, Tables, Etc. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO. 


Large, Easy 


25 Fulton St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Save Your Old Safety Razor 


Give your new ones a true, velvety, 
Blades! keen-cutting edge by a moment’s 
stropping with the Ideal Holder. But don’t buy any 
more new 3 hole blades! A few seconds will give discard- 
ed ones new life—make them better than new. Thirty 
days’ trial! Money back if not satisfied! Packed in 


traveling case, postpaid, $1. IDEAL HOLDER CO. 
> _ Box 18 Canton, Ohio 


The Angler’s Guide--50 Cents 


Telling Where, When and How to Fish 
Given free with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM, 
America’s Magazine of Sport, ay 1 and Outdoor Life 
reg pular subs scription price of $ 


1. 
FIELD AND STREAM, Room 308 26E 21st St., N.Y City 


AGENTS—BIG MONEY 


selling our new sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and 
glass signs. Easily put on. Write to-day for a free sample. 
METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 52 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL 


TYPEWRITERS waxcs 


All Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHEBRBE at \ to 4% Mfrs. Prices allow- 
ing rental to apply on price. Shipped with priv. 
lege of examination. Write for catalog “M 

Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chieago 
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tunes in Patents— wh at 

and How & 61-p. Guide Book, Free report as to Patentability 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent oa 1152 F, Washington, D. C. 


ATE NTS SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 


Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


leeeretninets that PROTECT— 








for Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps 


8.@ A.B LACEY, Dept. 51,Washington,D.C. Estab.1869 
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| Wizard Mono-rail | 


Greatest Fun-Maker and Educator Made. 
Fascinates Young and Old. 

This marvellous top does the most aston- 
ishing and inexplicable stunts, apparently 
defying the fixed laws otf 
gravity and equilibrium. It 
\ will spin in any position in 
® which it is placed with its 
center line at any angle to 
its line of gravity. It jumps 
irom the wooden egg and 
continues spinning. Spins 
on the tip of finger, end of 
nose, edge of tumbier, 
etc. 
Dealers Everywhere: 
Stock up for big Holi- 
, day Sale our advertising 


\Senas* ‘is creating. 
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WIZARD PATENT DEVELOPING CO., Dept. 6, 133-T West 31st St., 


Travels 100 Feet on Inclined Wire. Revolves 
10,000 Times a Minute with One Pull 
of the Cord. Any Child Can Do It. 
Perfect demonstration of the railroad of the 
future. String the wire tight, start top spin- 
ning, set in carriage on inclined wire and it 
will travel entire length. Also illustrates 
motion of earth through its orbit. 
Baffles Science, delights children, astounds 
adults. In ten minutes you get your money’s 
worth of amazing fun. Study it by the hour: 


the more you spin it, the 


more it will puzzle 
Buys Entire Outfit 





you. 


Wizard bs °P. accurately made of cold rolled steel with turned steel bearings and heavy cast 


rass ring, nickeled mono-rail two-wheeled carriage, 
den egg, cantly packed with illustrated directions. Postpaid for 50c. 


NEW YORK 
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of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented Combines solid comfort and 
with form” and elegant appearance 1m 
the home, on the street, and in society.— Always drapes 
evenly in front and back — no -no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping-or basting worn the year 
round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home 
FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”— It’s Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of* physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial, When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you — same 
Which book shall we 


guarantee — Illustrated book free 8 
send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept.51, Buffalo, | N. .Y. 
WARNING " 


To protect you against disappointment we caution you that the Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt is the only ‘Maternity Skirt” on the market, as it is th 
only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all 
substitutes offered will rise in front during development—a fault so repul 
sive to every woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased any 
where for this garment. Its special features are protected by patents 
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For 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 
the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


Ask for Loan List No. 714. 


Every genuine Chocolate Bud has the name—WILBUR 
—stamped on it 
and our Cupid 
trade - mark 
enclosed in 
its foil 
wrapper. 










Fer CHOCOLATE 
> BUDS 


Original in form, dis- 
tinctive in quality and deli- 


cacy of flavor—a taste 

that haunts the palate. 

“ At dealers, or we 
9 


send a pound box for 

$1. One sample box 

for 30c and your deal- 
er’s address. 


Wilbur’s Velour Chocolate, 
for eating only—less sweet—a perfect bal- 
ance of sugar and cocoa. lat cakes 1oc. 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Inc. , 235 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia 
| Makers of WILBUR’S COCOA 














A Remarkable 


OR the first time the automobile 
market offers youacar of established 


reputation at a price so near the 
price of cheap, untried cars, that you 
cannot afford to ‘‘economize’’—you can 


not afford to buy a car you will want to 
trade off in another year for a more satis 
factory car. 


Real economy—and perfect automobile 
satisfaction, for either the man who has 
never had a car or 


with reputationand 
character approaching this new Haynes 
Model has ever been sold at under $3,000. 


It is the first time the manufacturer 
of an acknowledged standard automobile 
has ever offered the public a thoroughly 
high-class car aft anywhere near the price 
asked for cars that are more or less of 
an experiment and that are made to sell 
in big quantities. 


This new Haynes is for the man who 
is through experimenting (or who wants 
to avoid it) and who is ready to pay a 


moderate price for a car of proven quality. 


It is built for the hundreds of conserv 
ig long-headed buyers who want a car 





r 


iat they know will give perfect satisfac 





Car for $2,000 


tion — that will be an economical car to 
run—a simple car to handle—a car built 
to stand up under the usage that breaks 
down the cheap car—and a car that can 
be used with pride in the company of the 
highest priced automobiles. 


Whether you buy this car or not, 
to yourself to investigate it 


A Haynes 


you 
owe 


at 


the man who has $2,000 is certain- 
had many—is found ly too good a prop- 
in this big 1910 sen- osition to ignore 
sation — the new JIN if you are on the 
Haynes Model 19 market for any 
for $2,000. No kind of a car. 
other automobile 


Mail coupon be- 
lowand we willsend 


booklet giving full details of this superb 
car, and will advise you where you can 
secure demonstration. 


| Haynes Automobile Co. 
114 Main St, Kokomo, Ind. 


- 


i literature concerning your Model 8 
‘ where I can have a demonstration | 





Nar ° o 
Haynes Automobile Company 
114 Main Street Kokomo, Ind. 
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IN ANSWEBING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


JUMPING TOP! ! 














BEST FOR BABIES 
OST of the ills from which 


babies suffer are traceable to 
one source—the diet. If your baby 
is sickly and peevish, in all probability 
his food is wrong. 
NESTLE'S FOOD will change all 
this. No child organism is too 
delicate to assimilate and thrive on it. 
NESTLE'S not only makes babies 
rosy-cheeked and plump, it 
builds up the bone-and-sinew struc- 
ture as well. 
NESTLE babies are healthy, 
happy babies. 


Just add hot water and boil. o 


We have a new book on Infant . 
Hygiene which we will send Ps 
with trial package 6° 
(enough for 12 feed- 6% = s* 
ings) free on 6 
request. oe 

o@ & ( 
MAIL THIS . es 
COUPON f 
TO-DAY Ps 
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Motors 


NEW “DOUBLE” 
TYPE 


BALANCES 
EXPLOSIONS 


INCREASES 
POWER 


Simplest—Most Efficient—Valveless 


One to six cylinders 2! to 45 H.P. for all boats. 41 years 
manufacturing and 1) years motor experience back of 
every LACKAWANNA engine. Complete boat outfits. 
Write for handsome New Catalogue of the “Silvered 
Cylinders.’’ Not Price Better Quality! 


22 Coldwell St., Newburgh, N.Y. 
Lackawanna Mfg. Co. i2¢ Sinerty st] New York, N.Y 
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Remember we 
ITHACA GUN CO., Dept. 35 


Windowpane 


gauge guns 


ITHACA, N.Y 











+m\ n, translu h makes 
pe ained glas sey are in glass 
mene ek any¢ Costs little 
tar Pen 1 tible. Great variety 
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D. D MALZ, 19 E. 14th St 


New York 
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Celebrations 

ISTORY IN AMERICA thus far has had its most romantic 
aspects in its beginnings; in those large, clear outlines, 
full of action, set in stream and forest, where a skirmish 
in the wilderness, or an exploration in a canoe, was related 
to the future destiny of a continent. Well may we cele- 
brate HENRY Hupson in September. An Englishman serving the Dutch, 
he recalls the CaBoTS, who were Genoese serving England, and COLUMBUS, 
who was Italian serving Spain: men working for empire among strangers, 
because their services were refused at home ; failing all to find the route 
of empire which they sought, but becoming instead the founders of 
claims in what was to become of even greater importance than the spice- 
bearing Indies. We have already celebrated this summer the story of 
CHAMPLAIN, one of that- group of adventurous and able men who were 
unable to give to Louis XIV and Louis XV, and later France, a great 
realm over-seas, because of policies made by Mme. DE PoMPaDoUR, of 
victories won upon the Continent of Europe by MARLBOROUGH, of an 
idea of personal and arbitrary government of colonies ill-suited to make 
them grow. Englishmen came to America to live, to build homes for 
wives and children, and if they could not find a form of liberty suited 
to their taste in one colony they found it near by in another, while 
Frenchmen in Canada were being governed from across the sea as if 
they were little children, and therefore could not take root and grow. 
In Seattle we are noticing a later phase of the story of our continent, 
after Holland and Spain and France and England have ceased to oceupy 
the leading réles, and the descendants of these countries are working 
out their impulses for themselves. It is well, indeed, that our thoughts 
should be led to dwell upon these things. It makes a larger back- 
ground, an ampler air, in which to consider the details of every day ; 
why LORIMER is Senator from the rich and educated State of Llinois, 
what the ticker says to-day, how much more we must have of THAw, 
and whether Gumshoe BILL’s striking of the Pullman porter redounded 
to the credit of the statesman. Looking thus further afield, and study- 
ing what is meant by celebrations at Lake Champlain, Quebec, New 
York, New Rochelle, Seattle, we are led to reflect upon what geography 
does to history ; upon useful labor in the fields as the strongest basis of 
empire ; upon religion, race, and government in their relation to the 

happiness of man. 

Once Before 
rFXHE PRESENT FEAR of invasion is, of course, not the first that 
| has overtaken modern England. In one particularly like that now 
beginning to subside her present bugbear was her only ally. In 1757 
the same ministry which executed Admiral ByNG to cover its own faults, 
and, as VOLTAIRE put it, ‘‘ to encourage the others,’’? brought over Ger- 
man troops to defend the soil of Great Britain against the Austrians, 
Russians, or French, who were leagued against FREDERICK the Great of 
Prussia. Pirr, however, being soon after called to power, had other 
things to do than to worry about invasion, and that particular panic 
passed. No Englishman of to-day could be gloomier than leading citi- 
zens then were. ‘‘I am sure,’’ wrote CHESTERFIELD, ‘‘ we are undone 
both at home and abroad: at home by our increasing debt and expenses ; 
abroad by our ill-luck and incapacity. We are no longer a nation.’’ 
Yet England was then on the verge of a power greater than any she 
had ever known. 
The Kaiser’s Program 

ETTER FOUNDED than England’s panic has been the anxiety 
B overhanging Holland. The birth of a daughter to the Queen, 
which much lessened it, by no means brought it entirely to an end. If 
the child should die, the next heir would still be an uncomfortably close 
relation of the German Emperor. With Germany’s eyes fixed hungrily 
on her, Holland needs more children in the royal family. She needs 
also an explicit declaration that on any failure of the direct line no 
claimant can receive the throne except by vote of the States-General ; 
and for her safety such a declaration ought to be made without delay. 
The one state in Europe whose determined policy makes the arma- 
ment race inevitable is Germany. Certainly the Americans are as 
definitely concerned by the German naval expansion as any other 
people. Let us indulge in a war with Japan and see how long it takes 
Germany to gain a footing in South America. If we had our hands 
thus tied nothing can be foreseen which would be likely to prevent her 
seizing the opportunity except the possible intervention of England. It 
would be a singular sight, Great Britain executing the Monroe doctrine 


Ig 


after the Venezuelan episode, but it is by no means inconceivable. 
Great Britain sees nothing but menace in Germany’s naval expansion, 
and, on the other hand, she finds a valued guarantee for peace in the 
growing commercial power of the United States. 


American Opera 
rFNHE COMPOSING OF OPERA—though not of unmusical comedy— 
l finds so little encouragement in these States that our own writers 
of lyric drama apply to European theaters for performance of their 
works. Thus, at the Imperial Opera of Berlin ARTHUR NEVIN’s “‘ Poia’’ 
—with a legend of the Blackfoot Indians as its subject—is to be given 
next winter, HENRY HADLEyY’s ‘Safié’’ having been introduced to the 
burgesses of Mainz at their City Opera during last spring. The German 
operatic institutions are especially friendly to novelties from all Jands— 
without showing hostility to Germany. But here, at the Metropolitan, 
only this past winter, the single American composer set down for a 
hearing received not one performance. This was FREDERICK CONVERSE, 
whose one-act fairy opera, ‘‘ The Pipe of Desire,’’? the management had 
announced for presentation—a composition, moreover, that had already 
been rendered with approval under semi-public auspices on a small scale 
in Boston. HAMMERSTEIN the Hardy—he who prodded up the sleepy Met- 
ropolitan—promises something by VictoR HERBERT—‘‘ Natoma,’’ deal- 
ing with an episode of Spanish mission life in the Californiaof eighty years 
ago. ‘‘ Natoma’”’ will appear on the boards at the Manhattan in January 
next, it is announced. 
Short Fiction 
R. ROWLAND THOMAS, well known to readers of this sheet, 
N protests against certain phrases used by us in trying to analyze 
that old and rather hopeless feat—the elements of short fiction. Speak- 
ing of ‘‘ speed in construction,’’ ‘‘ vibrations of creative energy,’’ and 
other phrases, equally futile, used by us, Mr. THoMAS observes that 
other editors talk of ‘‘ rattling good yarns,”’ as if rattling were in itself 
a merit. Even from a racing motor boat engineers wish the vibration 
could be taken out! And if we must cling to the nautical metaphor, is 
there nothing to be said for the canoe’s glide or cven for a catboat in a 
ealm? And now, although unwillingly, being ourselves voluble- to-day 
(some would say glib), we must allow our correspondent to use direct 
disourse, since he is, as it happens, writing better than we can write. 
Here goes : 





“Of course, if by ‘speed in construction’ you mean simply the conciseness of the 
craftsman, the saving of unnecessary labor, the elimination of befogging detail and 
of dragging episodes, I have no quarrel with you. That measure of intelligence is 
just as necessary in the writing of a technically good ‘short story’ as it is in any 
other sort of workmanlike writing—just as much and ne more, so far as I can see. 
In that good sense even DICKENS was concise, and FIELDING. 

“But such intelligent directness is a very different thing from ‘speed,’ at least as 
the words have connotation in my mind. And what you seem to be yearning for 
in the editorial in question is an advanced spark, an open throttle, muffler cut-out, 
and the tearing of dusty air about your maddened head! 

“You ask, too: ‘Is there a single leisurely short story that has gripped and held 
the public?’ 

“What public? The one that buys Mr. MUNSEY’s admirable antidotes for mental 
exertion? Or a more sophisticated one? Of the latter, I venture to believe that 
How about the ‘Twice- 
And ‘The Fall of the House of Usher’? “The Case of Mr. Valdemar’? 
The cameo which Mr. Norton considered the only perfect 


there are a good many leisurely stories which make good. 
Told Tales’? ' 
‘They’? ‘Brushwood Boy’? 
love-story in all literature—I mean the story of Paolo and Francesca as DANTE tells 
it in Canto V of the ‘Inferno’ in sixty-five lines? Not one of those stories is vibrant 
with anything, not one makes any blind and headlong dashes even in the right direc 
tion. and not one is memorable in one sense. Not one ever ‘gripped the public.’ De 
you suppose their authors minded that? I doubt it.” 

Pretty good, is it not, O reader? Mr. THomas, from his quiet New 
England farm, calls us back from too ready acquiescence in the surest 
pathway toward suecess; and the voice in which he calls is so rational 
and pleasant that it is not easy to resist. He reads good books con- 
stantly, thinks always for himself, and therefore is able to put into his 
words that agreeable flavor given by range and consistency, two not 
unimportant elements of Truth. 


The Lane of Many Windings 
rYNHE GREAT HIGHROAD along which the red-coated soldiers in 
I the fairy tales, knapsack on back, come marching home after the 
war are meant for the usual wayfarer. The by-paths and crooked ways 
which branch off from the thoroughfare, like the brooklets which flow 
9 
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into the river, are none the less alive. It is in the lanes that come 
blackberries and elderberries, and hazel-nuts in the autumn. Sometimes 
these ‘‘ primrose paths’’ are flanked by zigzag rail fences, overgrown 
with ivy and woodbine, or they diverge into cow-paths, which, like 
will-o’ -the-wisps, lead nowhere. There is no fixed purpose or direction 
to a by-way, and its mood is irresponsible. It takes delight in surprises. 
Without an object it disappears into the birch woods, or skirts an apple 
orchard where the fruit hangs ripening. Finally, however, it will 
straighten itself out at the crossroads, dignified by the red schoolhouse 
and country church, and emerge into the main highway. There is a 
metaphor in this paragraph, obvious enough to any who deem it worth 
the disentangling. 
One Sort of Thing 
N FRENCH PUBLICATIONS of good standing may sometimes 
be read the advertisement of 
‘¢ FLIRT” 
PARFUM 
ULTRA-PERSISTANT 
Doubtless this idea of allurement is accurate for its special audience. 
Otherwise why should the owner of the perfume pay the newspaper to 
praise it in just that way? 
In Mexico 
NE WHO GOES to northern Mexico will find much of interest 
() among the common people of the back country. They are good 
material, with a fine future, if they ever receive educational opportuni- 
ties and escape from bondage. It is the general testimony that these 
people are not at all lazy and are most willing and efficient workmen, 
but lacking entirely in power of initiative. People who see them sitting 
around in the sun take it for granted that they will not work, whereas 
when the work is set before them they are faithful and diligent. Their 
present condition of ignorance and superstition makes it impossible for 
them to unite for any reforms in government. Perhaps the American 
influx and the payment of better wages and the raising of the standard 
of living above a point of chronic freezing and starvation are to effect a 
quiet revolution. The people are high-strung and sensitive, both from 
their Indian ancestry and Spanish training, accepting, however, an 
unreasonable amount of brutal treatment from those they consider 
their overlords. In the back country no church is regarded with any 
great amount of affection, and religious views are merely fragmentary 
superstitions. 
Illustrations 
NE TERAZZAS acquired some twelve million acres of land in 
Chihuahua by letting the Apaches kill off his neighbors at a time 
when he was Governor, and then foreclosing his loans on the abandoned 
estates. His system of renting and peonage carries one back to the 
feudal system. For instance, an American tried to secure the services 
for a few days of one of his tenants who he had every reason to believe 
was independent as long as he paid his rent, but when he reported to 
headquarters permission to accept the work was refused. The local 
‘‘ orafters’’ of that region also furnish an interesting study. They 
seem to be prospering greatly and are frequently related to and intermixed 
with the Terazzas family. The present Governor, CREEL, had a Scotch 
grandfather, and is a big banker in Chihuahua. The alliance of this 
aggregation for offensive and defensive purposes is very close and effect- 
ive. The one thing they are afraid of is the United States. <A study 
of this country also gives one much to think of in regard to land- 
owning privileges. On the Terazzas ranch are thousands of people 
who have nowhere else to go and who have to live there under the terms 
dictated by the owner. Their wages, when they are employed at all, 
are too low to permit them to have enough to eat or enough clothing 
and shoes, and when they raise crops they do it on shares, turning over 
to the ranch half of the crop. On one of the ranches sheep herders were 
paid as low as eight dollars per month Mexican money. The regular 
rates for vaqueros is fifteen dollars a month Mexican. When it is con- 
sidered that shoes are more expensive than in the United States, and 
that overalls and cotton shirts are also more expensive, there is not 
much to be expended on luxuries or education. 


Brave Words 

rT HE BELASCO THEATER of New York carries at the head of its 
iT program certain lines, reading thus : 

“They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three.” 

It is a just and interesting quotation, but we fail to remember any 
theater run on that principle. One theater is by no means like another 
in virtue, but none could get along very satisfactorily with the approval 
of but two or three. For that especial degree of independence it would 
be necessary to look in other walks of life. 


All Men, Ete. 

rw HIS MONTH WILL WITNESS the national gatherings of many 

fraternal organizations. Thousands take their vacations in par- 
ticipating in these meetings and their incidental festivities. The last 
twenty years have brought about a phenomenal growth in such fraternal 
societies. They enable the average man to widen his acquaintance. 
They draw divergent personalities into closer companionship. They 
are clearing-houses for that free intercourse which is a part of our 


national life. The fraternal organization revives the spirit of life for 
thousands. The West, where these organizations have had their largest 
growth, is the home of the spirit of equality. Young men of merit rise 
the more readily in a social atmosphere which is indifferent to the influ- 
ences of lineage or the ratings of Dun ; and these fraternal organizations 
are often miniature types of that wider democratic structure upon which 
is founded the political, business, and professional life of the West. 


Prophecy 
7HO DOES NOT REMEMBER the desolate picture which Wes. 
W STER drew of the Rocky Mountain region? Years ago a writer 
in a famous review said that Colorado was not a State of homes and 
never would be a populous State. ‘‘ Like Nevada,’’ said this writer, 
‘‘it isa district of miners’ cabins and of cowboy huts.’’ Instead of 
WEBSTER’S regions of perpetual snow, we speak now of the Golden 
West. One needs only to walk among the homes which fresco the 
streets of Denver and of Colorado City to wonder if WILHELM GRimw’s 
fairy tales ever found their way into the pages of the old ‘ North 
American Review.’’ Yet these slips of prophecy and of judgment were 
but natural. . California was bathed in summer haze while WEBSTER 
uttered his distorted picture in the Senate, and Colorado glistened under 
the warm winter’s sun. But how should the untraveled statesman know? 
Our knowledge of distant lands too often bags at the knees even now. 
‘It is difficult to be accurate in an account of anything, however sim- 
ple,’’ wrote Ruskin. The pen pictures of strange countries take on new 
meanings and unexpected shadings in personal contact. Colorado’s agri- 
culture now excels in wealth the output of its mines. Even Nevada, 
under the magic of irrigation, will in places turn desolate waste into 
fruitful soil. 
Breaker of the Ground 
rJ°HE FAR WESTERN PIONEER drove the golden spike of that 
| history which had its beginnings at Concord and Lexington. He 
faced the rigors of unknown climates. He corduroyed the western half 
of the continent. He joined the oceans. With a courage unsurpassed, 
he braved sickness and death in a hundred lonely forms. He forewent 
the nursery of gentle hands. He left behind everything that makes life 
tolerable to most men to cast his lot among primitive savages that he 
might subdue them and their wilderness. He it was who discovered 
the golden treasures of the Pacific Coast. He leveled hindering forests 
and erected cities and States. He laid the foundations of law and hewed 
out the last cornerstones of a nation. On the friezes that ornament the 
better class of our public buildings sculptors have chiseled the figure of 
his prototype, the pioneer of the Middle West, but the imagination of 
the poet, the pen of the writer, have not done as much for this last grim 
figure that looms large in the rounded story of the nation. 


Degenerate Days 

\ONSIDER THE DIFFERENCE between the state of the world now 
( and half a century ago. Then, if you cared for fiction, no one 
insisted on your reading MEREDITH or TURGENEF or TOLSTOY. SARGENT 
and RoprIn made no trouble then. As for music, the composer of ‘‘ La 
Bohéme’’ was searcely born, TSCHAIKOWSKY a mere youngster, and 
WAGNER an upstart. One didn’t have to listen to MELBA or CARUSO or 
PADEREWSKI. COQUELIN, SONNENTHAL, IRVING, BERNHARDT, DUSE, 
MopsesKkA—well, the universe did not ring with their names. One rode 
behind horses on the highways, and there was no talk of flying over the 
tops of houses, or of getting in a week from Vienna to New York. 
Neither the telephone nor the phonograph had been discussed, much less 
the wireless telegraph. EDISON was a child, KocH and PasTEuR were 
youths. Radium, the X-ray, typewriting machines, and fountain pens 
mankind had contrived to do without, and the present methods of street- 
lighting and harvesting would have caused profound astonishment. 
Factories and tenements and hospitals and public asyluams—how all is 
changed, and still is changing! Every one worries now about typhoid 
and consumption, and theretore about water and milk. Look at the 
mortality rate, especially among babies. There were other questions to 
be debated in the fifties and sixties ; for example, whether it was right or 
not to make men work without paying them; in Russia and the United 
States that subject was all the talk. One would hardly recognize this 
world. Now everybody learns to read and write. There are plenty of 
free schools, and laws compelling children to attend. Good old times! 
Degenerate days! As one hears these phrases, he smiles and passes on. 


Finis 

F YOU HAVE READ down to here you may have wondered why 

you found no editorial on the tariff situation, since that is the news 
topic, par excellence, of the day. The reason lies in the virtues of one 
MARK SULLIVAN. His ‘‘ Comment on Congress’’ is the best writing of 
its kind now being produced in the United States. He has knowledge, 
and, what is rarer, wisdom ; he is bound by no considerations except the 
welfare of the ordinary man and woman; and as a writer he has that 
rare and prime merit of controversy and exposition, the ability to select 
the crucial points, to clear away the rubbish, and to press the essential 
things with mastery. We look upon Mr. SULLIVAN as one of the most 
valuable citizens which the Umited States possesses, in this year of 
grace 1909; and his tariff discussions are the most interesting which 
have been printed since the long comedy began in March. 
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Comment on Congress 


By MARK 


SULLIVAN 


‘Tariff reform will not be settled until it is honestly and fairly settled, in the interest and to the benefit 
of a patient and long-suffering public.’’— Grover CLEVELAND’s MESSAGE CONCERNING THE TARIFF OF 1893 





N that final clash Mr. Taft 


we may suffer no charge of sup- 





gained something for the 

people and gained it, after 

everything else failed, only 

through resolute courage. 
We still think he didn’t gain 
enough; more regrettably, we 
think he didn’t gain enough to 
meet, in fair good faith, the rea- 
sonable expectations of those to 
whom, a year ago, he promised 
‘‘substantial revision down- 
ward.’’ For that we are as sorry 
for his sake as for those who are 
deprived of the fruits of their 
faith. But there is some com- 
pensation if he has learned that 
Cannon and Aldrich are not to be 
trusted, that between them and 
him there can be no such thing 
as a gentleman’s understanding, 
that they are the enemies of that 
great body of the people who 
want to look upon him as their 














pressing or garbling the Senator’s 
arguments, we print what he said 
in full: 


‘Now, who the devil cares a d—n 
for what that d—d yellow publication 
has to say about me anyhow?’ in- 
dignantly inquired Senator McEnery 
when asked for a reply to an article 
in CoLLIER’Ss WEEKLY of July 24... . 

“Senator McEnery was seen in the 
private study of his residence, 1233 St. 
Mary Street. The Senator is of medium 
height, slightly stooped by the weight 
of seventy-two years. His scant hair 
is pure white, like his mustache and 
goatee, which just covers his chin. His 
eyes peer out, half hidden by wrinkled 
pouches, beneath a _ broad, furrowed 
brow. The whole head, fairly large, is 
set upon shoulders broad, though bent, 
the general outline of his features 
being aquiline. When Senator McEnery 
speaks it is in a querulous tone, but 
the voice has little or no inflection, and 
his face was absolutely expressionless. 

“He motioned the reporter to a near- 
by chair. 





friend, that they serve organized 
© oD 








“Now, who cares a d—n what a yel- 








wealth, and that if they can not 
have their way through force, 
they will get it through deceit 
and trickery. There are three 
and a half more years of Taft; 
through this lesson, if he has 
learned it, the country may profit 
much. There is good reason to believe that Mr. Taft has an enlight- 
ened economic policy concerning the control and capitalization of 
corporations, which he will outline when Congress assembles in regu- 
lar session. 

Now for the Income Tax 

‘THE income tax is now before the people. To bring it about, the 

| legislatures of three-fourths of all the States must ratify it. 
There are forty-six States. The necessary number is thirty-four; 
defeat in twelve States would make the income tax forever impossible. 
A good many of the Senators who discussed it so thoughtfully during 
the recent session believe that the interests represented by Aldrich 
will control twelve States. They have in mind, among others, such 
States as New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island (of course), 
New Jersey, and probably West Virginia. We have more faith in the 
people. We don’t even believe that all the New England States will 
reject the income tax. In any event, during the next two years, the 
position of every candidate for every State Legislature should be known. 
No citizen of any State ought to vote for any candidate without 
knowing whether he stands squarely for the income tax or against it. 


Comment on Collier’s 
FT XHREE weeks ago we published a record of the votes in the 
| Senate up to that time. It showed, among many other interest- 
ing facts, that Senator Samuel Douglas McEnery of Louisiana, 
although nominally a Democrat, had voted with Aldrich 38 times and 
against him only 7 times. Now comes Senator McEnery’s reply to 


our logic. We find it in the New Orleans ‘‘ Item”’ for July 29. That 


Aldrich—“ Aw, Hang the Consumer!” 


This is a good cartoon. The paper which printed it is the ‘ Philadelphia 
North American,” and the artist who drew it is Herbert Johnson. The mark 
of a good cartoonist is his ability to tell the largest possible amount of con- 
temporary history with the smallest possible number of pencil strokes. 
Here, in the facial expressions and physical attitudes of three men, 
more is told than could be explained in many pages of this newspaper 


low publication like this says? I have 
nothing at all to say about it,’ stated 
Senator McEnery. The Senator is 
somewhat deaf, and as he talks he 
habitually holds a hand behind his ear 
as a trumpet. 

“*Had you already seen the article?’ 
he was asked. 

“Seen it? Yes, I’ve seen it. 

‘‘T would not have seen it, though,’ he added, with some asperity, ‘for I 
never look at those Northern yellow journals; but a friend of mine stopped me on 
the street and insisted on reading it to me. I pay absolutely no attention to such 
things anyhow—all of these Munsey papers are owned by that fellow Spreckels.’ 

“The Senator was told that CoLLieR’s was not a Munsey publication. 

“Do you mean the man who is agitating things in San Francisco?’ he was 
also asked. 

“*Ves, that’s the d—d fellow I mean. 
journals. I have nothing to say in reply to that infamous article. I have always 
been a Democrat—a protection Democrat. My position has always been stated 
clearly. When I was Governor and during my terms as United States Senator I 
have always openly expressed my convictions. Look at that last speech of mine 

there it is on the table by you. No, not that one—the one underneath that 
book. Now you have it. Take it with you and read it. 

“‘Nobody cares a d—n what these yellow Northern papers say anyhow,’ said 
the Senator, as the interview came to an end. ‘I ama protection Democrat. 

‘‘T am responsible to the people of this section. I am responsible for my 
actions to them alone. As for these infernal yellow journals—it is none of their 


He owns all of these Northern yellow 


d—d business what I do.’ ” 


And further than this, Mr. McEnery said nothing. 


The Complete Record 

TEXT week we shall publish a record of all the votes in the 
N Senate during the session—117 of them. The record will show 
how often each Senator voted with Aldrich, how often against Aldrich, 
and how often he didn’t vote at all. A complete expansion of this 
record, constituting a simplified digest of the work of the Senate for 
the session, is too large to publish in COLLIER’S, but we are eager to 
get it as widely distributed as possible, in accordance with the an- 


nouncement below. We wish especially to get it into newspaper offices. 





, 
” 


Democrats voted ‘‘nay 





How Your Senator Voted 


Collier’s has prepared a simplified digest of the votes of the Senate on the various schedules of the tariff. It tells how each Senator voted on every one 
of the 117 ballots which were taken during the special session beginning March 15. It gives the subject of the vote 
‘“‘to put hides on the free list,’’ ‘‘to adopt the income tax,’’ etc.; it tells whether the motion was carried or lost, gives the total vote, tells how many 
and how many voted ‘‘yea’’; how many Republicans voted ‘‘yea’’ and how many ‘“‘nay.”’ Finally, it tells how, in each case, 
Senator Aldrich voted. This digest, filled in with the record of the votes of any one Senator, will be forwarded to any person for fifty cents. It is our 
object to get these records before the public as widely as possible, and the charge is much less than the clerical work involved. If ordered in quan- 
tities, the charge will be made as low as possible. A similar record for members of the Lower House of Congress is being prepared and will be ready 
for distribution when this issue of Collier’s reaches its readers. Address: Collier’s Congressional Record, 901 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


N. B.—Ordinary questions about the work of Congress or the Government will always be answered by Collier’s Congressional Record, free of any charge 


‘‘to put lumber on the free list,”’ 
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The Mountain Peril—An Ice Crevasse, Mount Baker, W ashington 
Mountain climbing is fast becoming one of the most popular and daring sports in the Northwestern States. In the snow-capped ranges of Washington 
and British Columbia a difficult and adventurous ascent 1s offered by every important peak. Societies organized for climbing and magazines iostering 
interest in this pursuit are bringing out a great number of scalers for Mounts Tacoma, Hood, St. Helen’s, or, as in this instance, Mount Baker. The last 


is 10,827 feet high, and very hazardous in approach. It is a volcano, generally regat ied as extinct, but it frequently gives slight indications of activity 
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HEN it’s hot everywhere you needn’t 


Keeping Cool 
expect to be the one cool exception 
to the perspiring community; but 


by using a little sense you can keep 
a lot cooler than your neighbor who 
uses none, and it’s surprising how 


many such neighbors there are. Eating has the most 
potent influence of any on this subject; not so much 
what you eat as how. If you are the average normal 
person, there is no reason why you should not eat 
whatever kind of food your palate craves. Of course 
this does not mean yielding to impulse and putting all 





manner of disturbing combinations into’ your stom- 
ach. I must assume even the unintelligent neighbor 


to have some wit. But the point is to avoid heating 
foods, and to eat sparingly. Eat only so much as 
your appetite demands; don’t eat everything that is 
put before you; don’t go through a course dinner 
from soup to nuts simply because it’s provided. If 
you are exhausted by the heat, don’t eat at all; drink 
a glass of cold milk or milk and vichy, half and 
half, every couple of hours or so until the exhaustion 
passes. 

Avoid fish and shellfish unless you know it is literally 
fresh. Eat meat not oftener than once a day; during 
spells of extreme heat I do not eat meat at all, relying 
on milk and eggs and on the various dishes of which 
they are the component parts. Fresh green vegetables 
in plenty, as usual or as salads, absolutely ripe fruits, 
and toast or stale bread (always avoid fresh, doughy 
bread and pastry) will give abundant nourishment. Tea 
and coffee, iced or hot, as you prefer, and in moderation. 
Of course, no alcohol. 

In a word, eat simply; avoid rich dishes; don’t deluge 
your insides with soda-fountain refreshments, and. don’t 
bustle around. Violent fanning is more heating than 
cooling. It’s important to get your sleep. Take a cold 
bath before retiring, or, if impossible. refresh your 
wrists and the back of your neck with cold water; and 
lie on your stomach. These are homely suggestions, 
some of them trite; all, however, very simple and of 
assured benefit, as I know, for I’ve tried them many 
times under severe and varying conditions of climate and 
occupation. 


Give Common Intelligence a Hearing 


F the making of laws to regulate the speed of auto- 
( ) mobiles there seems to be no end—and, more’s the 

pity, no sane beginning. The controversy waging 
between the two groups of irreconcilables—the one class 
ing the automobiles as an invention of the devil, and all 
drivers of criminal instinct; the other viewing the earth 
and the fulness thereof as existing chiefly for its benefit 
—has achieved no result less confusing than to spread on 
record the most extraordinary job-lot of laws any civil- 
ized people ever beheld. To take one State alone, by 
vay of illustration—in a drive of forty-five miles straight 
out of New York you will go through spheres of local 
jurisdiction prescribing four miles, of six 
miles, of eight miles, and of ten miles, respectively. 
In a single county of a State will be found several 
varying legal speeds. Now, it is practically impossible, 
mechanically, to drive the average high-class car at a 
four ,or six mile gait without the risk of doing it 
harm; and the legislators knew perfectly well when 
making such regulations that they would not, could 
not, be obeyed. The entirely natural consequence is 
that when an automobilist runs upon such a_peevish 
exhibition of legislative stupidity it serves to arouse 
disrespect for all the speed laws, without distinction, 
Which happen not to coincide with his own ideas of 
legitimate pace. 

The situation is most unfortunate; 
clearly disereditable to the ordinary intelligence of the 
people. More sense—just common, ordinary barn-yard 
needed. If there were more of this kind of 
sense injected into this rule-making there would be more 
respect for the law. The one remedy likely to correct 
the riot of lawless spirit in the United States, and at 
the same time establish the rights of the community, 
is to make reasonable laws and to enforce them, subject 
to heavy penalty for infraction. 


speeds of 


worse—it is 


sense—is 


The Twentieth-Century Wonder Wagon 


There 
country 
to great an- 


NACH side has its grievance and its rights. 
denying that residents of the 
California to Maine are put 


is no 


4 from 


noyance by inconsiderate brutes who drive, unmind- 
ful of the rights, not to say comforts, of others. Small 
wonder a hate for the automobile should grow apace 

and little less wonder that it should find expres 
sion in stringent and impracticable laws. But this 
does not correct the abuse, while it does strengthen 
the antipathy and lengthen the period of misunder 
star between the two elements. The country is 


mmon intelligence—why not give it a hear 


dug. 1h 





” 


wagon, 
not 


The automobile is no “devil 
a small proportion of owners are 
of cooperating with the local 
fair laws and to exact respect for them. 
mobile is in reality the twentieth-century wonder 
wagon, and it has come not only to say, but to 
extend its help to the industrial and the pleasure- 
seeking fields of America. Therefore to “hate it” and 
to make laws to unfairly restrict its activities is 
merely to fly in the face of fate. It must have its 
way, but that way must be a fair one, respecting the 
rights of all the people—and automobilists are of the 
people. 

Therefore, good folk of the roadside and the town, 
get together; both of you are the loser in discord. 


and only 
desirous of 
authorities to make 
The auto- 


Bars and Stripes for Him 


UT there is the reckless driver, common foe of both 
parties to the speed-law discussion and the prime 
ause indeed of the controversy. “Tis a pity we 

ean not hark back to early days when the strong right 
arm of the backwoodsman served to adequately prescribe 
and to administer the law—for no man born of woman 
ever so really needed that kind of discipline. 

This is the culprit who has set us all by the ears. With 
recollection of his unceasing offense, the mere mention of 
automobile to the countryman is as a red rag to the 
militant bull; and because of him have we the varied 
and conflicting and absurd speed laws, which work a 
hardship on the law-abiding citizen as well as put him 
out of patience. 


And also because of this selfish creature both sides 
“get mad”—and confusion reigns. 
It is not too much to say that the “hatred of the 


countryside” for the automobile and all the resultant, 


unfairly discriminating speed regulation, is due to the 
affronts put upon it by that creature, who may appro- 
priately, if inelegantly, be labeled “speed-hog.” It is to 
the suitable punishment and suppression of this species 
that attention must be directed before one can hope for 
fair road speed laws. And the only way to suppress 
him is to put him in jail. There is-a class of men who 
can only be reached by such means—nor are they all 
reckoned among the drivers of automobiles. Fines 
will not avail after the first or a slight offense; re- 
peated reckless, unlawful driving should be punished 
heavily by imprisonment—no That’s the first 
“uniform legislation” which should be undertaken by 


less. 


all the States in the Union. 
Let There Be Safety First 
NOTE that the Automobile Club of America is 


moving officially for uniform speed laws, and has 
appointed a distinguished committee to that end. 

Uniformity in speed regulation is, of course, an essen- 
tial to enjoyable driving: but one thing else is more 
important, is imperative in fact, and that is safety— 
safety for pedestrians and drivers of horses; safety for 
the automobilists themselves; that safety which is now 
menaced by the reckless and unjailed speeder. Therefore 
let us hear nothing of uniform road laws until a suit of 
stripes has been provided for this trouble-maker. 

We certainly want a sane and universal speed law; 
but before it we want chauffeur revoked for 
cause, jail sentences for the swine, and manslaughter 
verdicts for those who kill by reckless driving. These 
would do much toward correcting the present spirit of 
lawlessness, as well as adjusting the well-established and 
honest differences between those who use automobiles 
and those who do not. 

Here is worthy work for an organization such as the 
Automobile Club. 


licenses 


Where the Sailormen Come From 


T MAY be true the sailboat is being hard pressed 
by the motor craft, but at least the former is mak- 
ing a splendid run of it, for in no season has there 

been such evidence of real yachting spirit as in this 
present one. For example, there were—the race to Ber 
muda (and this is not forgetting the power-boat race to 
the same port, won by Heather, which certainly required 
pluck and skill and gained our admiration); the race 
around Long Island for fifty-footers, and the poorly sup 
ported New York Yacht Club race to Newport—a gratify 
ing breaking away from the uninspiring cruising of placid 
waters in favor of offshore yachting, too long neglected. 

But the most stirring—shall T say 

event of the year will be the 
Atlantic Club, scheduled for next month. It is not ex 
aggeration, I think, to class this as next in importance 
after the international struggles for the America’s Cup 
and the transatlantic race for the Emperor’s Cup. Per 
sonally, I regard it as likely to be of more value to 
American yachting than either of those cup races; first, 
because it is confined strictly to amateurs, second, 
because it makes for seamanship. 

Apart from its sailor-making, the most 


vachtsmanly ‘ 
Navigation Race of the 


and, 


pleasing ex 


pression of this offshore racing is its indicated revulsion 
from the racing-machine type toward a healthful ecruis- 
ing model. Certainly it will be well for yachting if the 
power-boat absorbs the racing-mad element that has sup- 
ported the freak type of racer. 


Rocking the Yachting Cradle 


FYFNHE Atlantic Club is to be commended for its initia- 
tive, and I hope others will help by like example at 
this point of the yachting game where encourage- 

ment is required. When out of a fleet of six hundred the 

New York Yacht Club can muster but a paltry sixteen for 

its sporting to-Newport race, or the Atlantic Club secure 

only eighteen entries for the around-Long Island cruise, 
while the Larchmont Club gathers entries by the score 
for its around-the-ring-inshore racing, it is evident that 
stimulation to real yachting is required. The proportion 
of yachtsmen to yacht owners is small, and we must needs 
depend on the sailboat and its youthful helmsmen to 
displace the rotund members of the rocking-chair fleet. 
That is why the little sailboat ought to be given every 
incentive by yacht clubs of both the Atlantie and Pacific 
coasts, as well as on the Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico; 
for this same small boat is the cradle of American sea- 
manship. It is here the Corinthian is developed, and 
from this school must come the captains of future de- 
fenders of the America’s Cup—the blue ribbon of the 
yachting world—in defense of which every American 
should be interested, whether he live in Oklahoma or in 

Maine. 

At all 
though the power craft 


events it seems to be an inspiring fact that, 
is winning recruits from the 


sailboat, it is also bringing the cream of the sailor- 
men to the fore. Thus it appears that the motor 
boat is actually rocking the yacht cradle while grow- 


ing lustily itself. 


Wanted—A Lawn Tennis First-Class 


‘N THE development of high-grade exponents of the 
game the lawn tennis world appears to be standing 
still, which is somewhat noteworthy viewed beside 

the general athletic progress. In England the Dohertys 
have retired, temporarily at least, and none better than 
A. W. Gore was left to capture first honors last 
month. Brooke and his helpmate Wilding in winning 
the Davis Cup, continue in a class by themselves and 
much above the rest of Australia. In the United States 
the current season has shown plainly that we have no 
really first-class player outside of champion W. A. Larned, 
even performing with an injured knee. Perhaps Beals 
Wright has it in him, but he must show us, while W. J. 
Clothier and R. D. Little remain what they always 
have been, viz., first-grade second-class men, which is 
also about the ranking of Gore, the British champion; 
Edgar Larned, brother of the champion, gives promise. 
We do not get any more Larneds and R. W. Wrenns 
and Ollie Campbells and Hoveys; apparently we have 
run out of high-class material; but my own explana- 
tion is the hit-or-miss, short-cut-to-success superficial 
trend of the day, coupled with the strangely near-sighted 


_ policy of the National Association, which gives ne ade- 


quate encouragement to sectional tournaments and local 
talent. 

Among the women more general improvement seems 
making, and while none yet has succeeded in taking the 
measure of Miss Sutton, several players give promise of 
doing so, especially in Canada, where the Misses Lois 
Moyes, Hazel Keith, Rhea Fairbairn, and Mrs. Hannam 
have carried off about all the home honors and are 
threatening to cross the border. Mrs. Hannam is the 
present woman champion of Canada. An opportunity of 
comparing the form of these first flight Canadians with 
that of the corresponding class in the States will produce 
interesting matches and results. 

The loss to England in the Dohertys’ will 
be America’s gain when it comes to play for the Davis 
Cup, which still rests in Australia, where Brooke and 
Wilding took it from England, and where they success 
fully defended it last year against American challenge. 
Gore and M. J. G. Ritchie will constitute the bulwark 
of the English team that will play the Americans in 
New York next month for the right to challenge the 
Australians, and the home team, even without W. A. 
Larned, ought to win hands down—for the 
first-class players of both England and_ the United 
States are of about the actual grade, the latter 
having an advantage in being the more brilliant and 


withdrawal 


so-called 
same 


ressive. 

nless the national championship at 
decided as we go to press, uncovers some star, thie lawn 
tennis firmament for 1909 seems likely to continue largely 


agg 
F 


New port, being 


unillumined. 





F YOU are skeptical as to the wonderful tonic effect 
of fresh air. visit the Sea Breeze Children’s Hospital 
at Coney Island and compare those rosy-cheeked, com 


emaci 
hospitals. 


paratively bright-eyed, youngsters with the pale 


ated, and dull-orbed child patients of the city 












RUSSELL 


By ERNEST 


l' CAN be nothing less than 





the abounding vitality of our 

race which makes “something 
to do” the prime quest of the 
weekday park-frequenter of Bos- 
ton. Perhaps the invigorating air 
of a seacoast city has much to do 
with it; but, at all events, follow 
where you will, by far the greater 
number of those you see will be 
absorbed in activities which rec- 
reate minds while they develop 
bodies and make unerringly for 
the upbuilding of a great national 
asset the play instinct of a peo- 
ple. The great “utility park” of Boston, to employ a con- 
venient distinction between the resort of people who “do 
things” and that where rest and quiet are chiefly sought, 
is Franklin Park. Here, on any summer’s day, if use 
be the measure of appreciation, do the people of Boston 
demonstrate their gratitude to the fathers of the play- 
ground idea. Upon its nearly six hundred acres twenty 
games of baseball are in full swing on as many “dia- 
‘monds”; tennis is going on in a dozen different courts; 
the familiar warning cry of “Fore!” carries to one’s ear 
from various points on the far-reaching green of the golf 
links. Thousands of people—the good-natured, pleasure- 
loving people of a great republic—are here entering into 
sport, the very intensity and eagerness of their cries, 
laughter, and gestures testifying to the grasp it has 
upon them. Not all are in the strenuous mood how 
ever; among the shrubbery of many a wooded slope and 
in the cool shade of little dells between the hills are 
scattered countless little groups—a mother and her chil- 
dren, a trio of telephone girls, a lover and his lass—in 
the enjoyment of personal liberty, pure air, and the 
nearness of birds and trees and flowers. 

Over in Franklin Field, the seventy-seven-acre annex 
to the Park, are more games of baseball, with like crowds 
of enthusiastic onlookers and supporters cheering the 
teams of their choice. The “national game” does not, 
however, attract all the plaudits of the throng nor 
monopolize their attention. Two “elevens” of cricketers, 
West Indian darkies all, relieved of their duties as Pull 
man porters and dressed in purest white, are playing 














Collier’s 


The People at Play: 


Outdoor 


“the Englishman’s game” with all the fervor and all the 
adjunets of shin-guards and cockney accent which are 
necessary to the sport. ‘Clean bowled!” roars a great 
fat-paunched, ebony fellow at my elbow, and a chuckling, 
white-toothed, black-faced “side” goes “in” as another 
similarly characterized side goes out. 

On a little terrace overlooking the cricket field another 
game, also an importation, draws its own little knot of 
participants and observers. Here a score of bowling en- 
thusiasts—gray-bearded Scots with their black 


America 


Fresh Air, Exercise, and Health May 


jasily Be Gained by 


land with Castle Island. A short distance along the 
water front stand three large bath-houses—the famous 
L Street baths of Boston—the only enterprise of its 
kind in all America. Here, in carefully maintained 
and separate enclosures, the poor of the city—men, 
women, and children—may leave their dirty and _ ill- 
ventilated homes and bathe in the ocean without the 
expenditure of a penny, bathing suits being here 
counted a superfluity and their use an affectation. 








AM told that the prudish ele- 
ment of Boston clamors for 
the abolition of the L Street bath, 
that the mere idea of nude bath- 
ing shocks their tender sensibili- 
ties. To me the sight of hundreds 
of naked boys and men joyously 
entering the water, with no mote 
consciousness of immodesty than 
the country lad feels at the river- 
bank “after the chores are done,” 
was one of the most inspiring evi- 
dences of a rational spirit of char- 
ity seen in Beston. The day draws 
to a close, but it is well worth 
while to ride on the trolley through the hot city to Charles- 
bank, where the first outdoor gymnasium for women and 
children in the world was established.. Ten years ago 
this was the resort of the Irish; five years 

















pipes and the real old-country burr in their 
speech, and native-born Yankees, too—are roll- 
ing the lignum-vite balls across the close- 
shaven sod at the little white object-ball on 
the further side. To be sure, their forebears 
have been doing this in the old country for 
a dozen centuries, but it has the charm of 
novelty here, and everybody is interested. All 
about—and the perspective is a broad one— 
youth and middle age alike are “playing 
the game,” no matter what the game may 
be, with a spontaneity and a zest that are 
refreshing to witness. You somehow carry 
away the firm conviction that it is a mighty 








hence, so rapid are the changes in racial set- 
tlement, it may be the Italian or the Greek 
who seeks the spot, but now hardly a person 
is visible who fails to answer to the type 
characteristics of the Hebrew race. If else- 
where they have earned the title of “the sad- 
faced people,” here it is indeed a misnomer. 
Lolling upon the grass under the willows, 
or chatting busily together, seated on the 
benches along the river wall, with the breeze 
from the Charles River Basin cooling their 
hot foreheads, or entering in crowds the bath- 
houses moored along the river, the concourse 
which peoples the hot alleys and brick walls 








good use of their time, these hours of 
spirited, care-free activity spent in Franklin Park—and 
a mighty good use of money that makes it possible. 





T IS but a matter of twenty 

minutes’ time and a five-cent 
fare—the miracle of modern trans- 
portation facilities in a big city— 
when another phase of the play- 
ground idea is before us—Marine 
Park in South Boston. Here, 
where the outlook is upon the har- 
bor and the passing ships, where 
a cool sea-breeze continually stirs 
the leaves of the trees, a large 
playground has been wrested from 
what was once a line of busy 
wharfs. Any summer afternoon, 
and especially on Sundays, one can 
see great throngs of the many-nationed South . Boston 
populace, either at play or seated in the shade of the 
pavilion on their pier, idly gazing seaward. As evening 
draws on, a continuous stream of humanity passes to 
and fro over the long bridge which connects the main- 














of the West End sweat-shops receives its 

daily baptism of freedom and exercise in the open air. 
No one who writes of Boston under the heading 
adopted for this article would dare omit the Public 
Garden and the historic Common from her breathing 
spots. No one would wish to. In the way of daily 
use and in the matter of attractive surroundings, this 
large tract of land, with its flowered walks and its foun- 
tains and its ponds overhung by majestic trees, has long 
and well fulfilled its mission. Inseparable from New 
England’s history as it is, and stored with traditions 
of men and times forever memorable, it should figure 
hardly less importantly as the recreation spot, not only 
of the tired worker in the city, but the equally tired 
visitor, far spent from the activities of “a day in town.” 
Surrounded on all sides by the heat, hurry, and tur 
moil of the city, it daily offers shade and quiet to thou 
sands who can spare but an hour from the day’s work. 
There is only one sensible way, after all, to end a 
summer’s day in Boston—the evening trip down the har- 
bor to Nantasket. Board any one of half a dozen 
steamers, and, just at dusk, leave the noise of the Ele- 
vated, the heat of Atlantic Avenue, and bear out among 
the grassy slopes of the islands and the gray walls of 
































Revere Beach, near Boston 


One of the most famous bathing resorts in America 
people, sight-seeing and bathing, appear upon the shore. 


Over two miles of shops and shows stretch along the beach and frequently a crowd of sixty thousand 


As a public venture its management resembles the pleasure resorts of such continental cities as Munich 
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the Shut-in Multitudes of Cities East and West 


the harbor fortifications, to meet the cool breath of the 
sea. Five minutes after you have left the wharf the 
fifty cents invested in a round-trip ticket have yielded 
undreamed-of dividends in the way of physical comfort 
and a cheerful attitude toward life; the faces of those 
seat you — merchants, students, brokers, clerks, and 
their wives and sweethearts—lose their apathetic, too- 
much-of:the-city expression, conver sation hums to a live- 
lier measure, laughter ripples over the boat. It matters 
little, on landing at Nantasket, whether you enter with the 
throng the great incandescent theater of Midway attrac- 
tions or stroll out upon the famous beach to listen to the 
whisper of the ocean and glory in the stars, by the time 
you have returne xd to Boston you have had two or three 
hours of wholesome sea air, your mental equilibrium is 
restored, and you are fitted for a normal night’s rest. 





& IS Sunday; however, not the 
I. Puritan Sunday of Boston’s in- 
fancy, but the Sunday conceived of 
and made use of as a day of rest 
and regeneration in the widest and 
truest sense, that witnesses Bos- 
ton’s remarkable diversity of park 
area at the fullest measure of its 
value to the people. It is surpris- 
ing how early the cars are crowded 
with people who, not only in con- 











genial twos and threes, but in 
whole family groups of parents 
and half a dozen children, bur- 





dened with lunch-backets and cam- 

eras and hammocks, and manifestly “out for the day,” 
commence their weekly quest of the outdoor panacea. 
While the gymnasia and play centers are now deserted, 
another phase of the same general idea of recreative 
pleasure receives its tribute; the Arnold Arboretum, 
Olmstead Park, the Middlesex Fells, the great five- 
thousand-acre tract of the Blue Hills, the Charles River 


Wood Island Park, and Revere, Nahant, and Winthrop 
Beaches welcome their vast concourses of humanity, 
and send them home at night, tired, it is true, yet 


refreshed and strengthened. for their week of toil. 

The Blue Hills Reservation, though the largest civic 
park in America, is perhaps the least spectacular in 
outward appearance of all the breathing spots about 
Boston. It requires time to “cover” it—a good lot of 
it, too—and a love of nature to become really intimate 
with its brooks and ponds, its magnificent oak and 
chestnut forests, its granite hills and the charming open 
country between them. But the people have come to 
know it pretty well and to know what it holds for them. 
On a fair day car after car mounts the long up-grade 
from Mattapan, unloads its freight of eager souls, and 
rattles away again for more. The forest swallows up 
the newcomers as fast as they arrive, and the only hint 


of their presence are the cries and laughter and song 
which filter down through the trees from above. All 


day the human procession mounts the spiral pathway to 
the summit of “Big Blue,” lingers for a space over one 
of the most attractive views in all New England—and 
vanishes into the woodland. One little group seeks out 
the particular nook that has come to be a favorite 
through long acquaintance and idles away the day in 
true picnic fashion; another, more adventurous, 
out on an all-day tramp in the effort to “cover ground” 
and “see the country”; while another lays its 


sets 


course 


along Monatiquot Stream for a boating trip on Hoosic- 
whisick Pond and a dip in its clear waters. 

Had Boston no other claim to prominence in the field 
of outdoor recreation, the Charles River would be glory 
enough for her. The upper river, or that part between 
Waltham and Newton Lower Falls, is so distinetive— 
as much so indeed as the Thames at Staines’—that it 
can not be omitted from mention here. It is heartening 
indeed to see how “the common people’—not only the 
Americans, but the near-Americans, the Syrians and the 
Italians, even the Chinese—come out on Sunday after 
noons and, standing in line, besiege the boat liveries for 
an opportunity to get out upon the water. Nearly four 
thousand of canoes alone are for hire in a space not over 
eight miles in length, yet, on a pleasant day, the supply 
seldom equals the demand. And what a display of color 
pe make of it! Canoes of every imagininable color, 

Japanese parasols, white and of the latest 
cerulean tint, flags and pennants and cushions of a hun- 
dred hues; overhead the bluest of skies, on either shore 
a mass of foliage in its June prime—a spectacle to be 
seen nowhere else. All day long, up and down the tortu- 
ous river, they paddle—there are three miles of canoe ing 
for every mile of straight-line progress on the (¢ ‘harles— 
congregating perhaps at Fox Island for a band concert, 





dresses of 








pausing for an hour’s stroll among the attractions of 
Norumbega, or landing for a picnic lunch under the 


elms of the river’s upper reaches. 





I UT of Boston’s more than three- 

score open-air pleasure grounds 
it has remained for a single one 
—Revere Beach—to be heralded 
abroad as “the Wonderful Union 
of Nature’s Happiest Gifts and 
Man’s Most Entertaining Inven 
tions.” There may be a touch of 
the side-show barker’s plethora of 
superlatives in the description, but, 
even reduced to its lowest terms, it 
can not be gainsaid that in the 














great white scimitar of the famous 
beach, the “two miles of attrac- 
tions” which line the beach-side 
walk, and the five-cent fare which literally “admits to 


all” are comprised about everything that is necessary 
to bring the people—not infrequently a hundred thou 
sand of them in a day—to share in the wonder and the 
pleasure that await them. 


America 





There was a day when matters wore 


a different aspect 
Fifteen years ago, before the Metropolitan 
entered upon its great undertaking, the 


at Revere. 
Commission 


place was a low-class resort of “wide-open” dives, the 
worst possible gathering place for a defenseless and 


ever-gullible public. It required big men, men with 


ideals and the force to stand by them, to cope with 
the conditions—but Boston had them, and out of the 
ruins of “a house of thieves” has risen a clean and 


wholesome pleasure resort of the people. 





N ENTIRE page of this maga- 
zine might be filled with im- 
pressive statistics in an endeavor 
to show just what it is that Bos- 
ton has accomplished, to demon- 
strate how fully the need of city- 
dwelling people has been met, how 
heartily it has been accepted, and 


how great has been the _ benefit. 
It is not through statistics, how- 
ever, that this affair of single 


city’s accomplishment takes on its 
true significance and impresses us 
most deeply. It is only when it is 
translated into human _ elements, 
when we stop to consider that in every instance a 
human mind had to grasp the city’s need, had to con- 
vince others and win their support, had to combat 
inertia and opposition to carry through, in the highest 
conception of civic duty, a great undertaking, that we 
thoroughly appreciate its meaning. 














( \TICK a pin in the map at Peoria, Illinois, measure 
off 400 miles in any direction, and draw a circle. 

— The line passes near Cleveland, north of St. Paul, 
and some way west of Omaha and Topeka. Discard the 
lower segment as belonging to the South, and you have 
within your circle the great Middle West, embracing ten 
States wholly or in part. The area of these States is 
617,410 square miles and their population, in round num- 


bers, 30,000,000. 

Until recently these millions were intensely busy 
making money. They are making it still, but it comes 
so easily now they have time for other things. Mechanic 


luxuries 
When a 


and millionaire has what each considers the 
of life, from talking machines to limousines. 
stream of gold is produced by crops, mines, and _ fac- 
tories, it is easy to obtain such trifles. But having 
(Continued on page 29) 
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The Chautauqua meeting began as a summer school, 
A million and a half is the estimated number of Chautauquans in this section for the summer of 1909, and the system is gaining continually in popularity 


but has in the Middle West developed into a great camping-out party, 


A Summer Camp in the Woods 


with an educational feature added. 
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ion Hunting by Flashlight 


By 


. 


A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 


UR first night at Simba Camp was made in- 
teresting by the continued roar of lions, so 
we determined to have a try at them next 
day. Accordingly we built a thorn boma 
about twelve yards from a freshly killed 

zebra, and placed two cameras near it. The first night 
passed off quietly, but the second proved very exciting. 
It was a very dark, moonless night, heavy clouds hung low 
in the sky, just the sort of night, in fact, for lions to be 
prowling about. My companion was asleep while I took 
the first watch. As I lay with my head on the ground, 
in the hope that I would be able to see any approaching 
animal against the indistinct sky-line, at a few minutes 
after nine a dark form appeared as though from no- 
where. It was so sudden that I could scarcely believe 
my eyes, but it really was a lion, and a big one too. 
He stood alongside the zebra as motionless as a statue, 
and I can scarcely describe my feelings as I watched 
the king of beasts—perhaps the most feared animal in 
Africa—as he stood watching us only twelve yards away. 
Had he decided to spring, it is doubtful whether we 
would have had any chance of escape, but fortunately, 
in the excitement, the thought of danger never entered 
my head. Trembling with excitement, I gently touched 
my sleeping companion, and whispered: “Lion!” He 
was awake in an instant, and straining his eyes to see 
the beast. The next moment I pressed the electric but- 
ton. The scene was lighted as though by magic. Two 
photographs were made simultaneously, then darkness 
more intense than ever after the blinding flash. The 
lion had gone, but he only went a short distance away, 
and, as we heard him roar, we wondered whether he was 
meditating an attack. We heard the blood-curdling roar 
of another one in a different direction. We took our 
rifles and a lantern, and we went out of the boma into 
the darkness, refilled the flashlights, changed the plates 
in the cameras, set the shutters, tested the electric con- 
nections, and with positive pleasure and relief crawled 
into the little boma as fast as we could. It had seemed 
as though the four or five minutes had been as many 
hours while we were outside. We were disturbed no 
more that night, save that we heard in every direction 
the continual roar of liohs. 


Firing Into the Dark 


I, ye * nine o’clock the next evening some jackals drew 
near our boma, then, without any apparent reason, 
the scavengers suddenly sneaked away as silently as they 
had come, and while I was wondering why they had 
gone, a dark, blurred mass broke the sky-line, and with 
a muffled thud two lions landed on the carcass of the 
zebra. How quietly they had stalked their prey, dead 
though it was! Not a sound had I been able to detect. 
They had probably crawled so close to the ground that 
they had shown against the sky-line, and so I had 
failed to see them. To think that such big animals 
could come through sun-parched grass without making 
a sound made us realize very fully how easily they could 
stalk us, however alert we might be, and our respect 
and fear of the dreaded creatures increased tenfold. 
Almost as soon as they had landed on the zebra they 
began tearing at it, ripping the tough skin as though 
it were paper and pulling the heavy carcass about re- 
gardless of its great weight. We both had our rifles 
ready, and agreed that we should fire as I pressed the 
button for the dashlight. We both wanted to shoot a 
lion, and it seems to be a common craving, a sort of 
natural way of satisfying one’s conceit or vanity. To 
have killed a lion makes a man puff his chest up and 
say to himself and his friends: “I did it!” My disgust 
can perhaps be imagined when I say that the flash failed 
to go off. I had so fully counted on a photograph of 
the two big animals that it seemed very hard to lose 
such an unusual chance. We tried to console ourselves 
by firing, and both of us missed. I was just about to 
light the lantern, preparatory to going out to investigate 
the cause of the flashlight trouble, when my companion 
caught sight of one of the lions about twenty-five vards 
away. My enthusiasm for camera investigation sud- 
denly vanished, and I decided equally suddenly that 
the boma was, after all, an extremely comfortable place 
and the one place on earth that I could thoroughly 
enjoy. To our great satisfaction the lion slowly walked 
toward the zebra, and, as we could not photograph him, 
we determined to shoot, for we did not know what his 
intentions toward us might be. Both of us fired, the 
shots rang out almost simultaneously, then there was 
absolute discouraging silence. Had we hit the lion fatally 
we would certainly have heard some sound of the death 
struggle. Had we missed, surely there would have been 
a sound of his going away, so we wondered and peered 
fruitlessly into the darkness. I was very anxious to 
know about the cameras, so, notwithstanding my com 
panion’s advice, I ventured forth with him close beside 
me. We soon found the cause of the flashlight failure 

the wire had been disconnected, and as soon as this was 
arranged we, with pardonable desire to be back in the 
boma, were about to seek its safety when it occurred to 
us that we might as well look at the ground and see 


if the lion’s tracks were visible. To our astonishment 
we found not the tracks, but the lion himself lving 
stone dead on the side of the zebra. I had shot ‘him 
directly between the eves, and he had been killed in 
stantly by the little .275 bullet. The roaring of a lion 
not far away warned us of the advantage of the boma. 
and so we quickly retreated. It had all been very 


exciting, and even though I had failed to get the desired 
photographs, I had at least got a splendid lion skin 


Collier’s Special Photographer, on the Trail of Nature Pictures in the Heart 
British East Africa, Describes 
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ome Nocturnal Encounters with the King of Beasts 











One of the jackals and a hyena, scavengers of the wilderness, caught by the flash-light, sneaking toward 
the place where Mr. Dugmore was concealed, near which lay the carcass of a freshly killed zebra 











‘*He stood alongside the zebra as motionless as a statue, and I can scarcely describe my feelings as 
I watched the king of beasts—perhaps the most feared animal in Africa—as he stood watching us” 








The lion which a defective flash-light failed to take; the animal was later shot in the darkness directly 
between the eyes by our photographer—who is seen looking out from the ‘‘boma,” a thorn-brush 
protection such as the party always built for safety when waiting for the prowlers of the night 
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Riding the Surf 1 


Ye Daring Sport of the Pacific Islands, in Which Both Natives and Whites Become 


Adepts at Triumphing Over the Beach-Combers, Kept Afloat by Skill and Speed 

















Beginners practising in the small surf, a few hundred yards from the beach, where one may stand 
waist-deep in the water, and start his board with a strong shove, while throwing himself flat upon it 
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Surfboards, usually made of native mahogany and pointed at one end, will hold up the heaviest man 
with the force of a wave behind him, but in quiet waters they will sink with the weight of a child 
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The most critical instant of all comes when catching the wave on its crest and working the board down 
the slope—the feet must tilt the plank obliquely so that it will skim on the surface and not drop with 
a thud into the bottom of the hollow, which would send the swimmer and his vehicle flying apart 
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Hawall 


By 
ALEXANDER HUME FORD 


HERE are long rolling billows on both of our 

coasts where surfboard-riding may be indulged 

in. It has been done at Atlantic City. and is 

being taught by a Hawaiian youth in southern 

California, but it is in Hawaii that the waves 
run best and longest and where the enthusiast may in- 
dulge both summer and winter. 

At Waikiki the great waves begin to form a mile out 
at sea beyond the outer reef. It is just before they break 
for their long foaming run that the expert seeks to catch 
the billow. If successful he gently slides down the foam- 
ing hill of water until near its base, and here he keeps 
the bit of board, to be carried at express speed toward 
the beach. The wave dies, but always another forms, 
and the trick is to carry the board over from one to 
another; this requires much practise, but there are 
those who, when there is a half storm brewing, catch 
the first wave far out, pass over to the next, and some- 
times guide the board safely before the third or inner 
line of breakers to land high and dry upon the beach. 

The surfboard of the old Hawaiian was usually of 
native mahogany, twelve feet long perhaps, for often two 
stood upon the one board. The surfboard of to-day sel- 
dom exceeds eight feet in length and is more often nearer 
six. On the smallest of these boards—i. e., one six feet 
long and eighteen inches wide—the heaviest man may 
stand, if he knows how, while the force of the wave is 
behind him; but in quiet waters a child may sink it. 

Before the big waves can be taught—the water where 
they form is twelve feet deep—it is necessary to develop 
muscles in the arms and shoulders that will propel the 
board at a speed, for a second at least, equal to that of 
the forward motion at the base of the advancing billow: 
if this is accomplished, the board is lifted up and car- 
ried forward at a blinding speed, and it then becomes a 
matter of strength in holding on and skill in balancing 
the frail plank, for even the most expert may slip. 

If the rider is confident enough, he may start his own 
board by standing beside it and giving it a forward 
shove, at the right moment, just as the wave is upon 
him. Many, many times probably he will roll over, but 
at last the knack of balancing comes to him, and he is 
ready to try to stand upon his board while it is in full 
forward motion, not such a difficult feat after all, in the 
small surf where the waves are not more than two or 
three feet high at most. His real trials commence when 
he deserts the shallows and strikes out for the deep. 


The Supreme Moment 


if TAKES muscle and endurance, lying upon a bit of 
planking with only an inch or two of the bow above 
water, to paddle a mile out to where the waves form. 
There is half a minute of violent, then several see- 
onds of supreme, effort, the board begins to rise upon 
the wall of water, and then comes the fight to keep it 
from floating above the crest and sinking back in the 
rear—of a lost wave. Even on the summit of the billow 
all is not lost; a few powerful strokes you give with 
your face flat on the board, then as you feel your feet 
slightly tilt upward, down come the arms in a twinkling 
until the hands grasp the board amidship in a grip of 
iron, the feet are drawn up to the center of the board 
with a quick convulsive motion and you leap to your 
feet, erect and balanced—if vou fail, the board flies from 
under you and is tossed in air. But if the wave is 
yours, there is a thrill like none other in all the world as 
you stand upon its crest, and look down into the hollow 
green valley before you. As the wave curls and is 
about to break, the strongest foot is put forward to 
beat the bow down in a slanting direction and a quick 
turn given to the whole body, so that the board swerves 
and descends the hill of green on the bias. 

To-day Judges of the Supreme Court in Hawaii, with 
their wives and daughters, ex-Governors and their fam 
ilies, and the greater portion of the prominent business 
men are surfboard enthuiasts, while the schoolboys and 
girls of Honolulu, now that they have spacious grounds 
near the beach for their separate bath-houses, canoe 
sheds, and surfboard racks, spend much time in the 
water, and at the recent surfing carnivals in honor of the 
visits of the American battleship and later of the cruiser 
fleets, practically every prize offered for those most 
expert in Hawaiian water sports were won by white boys 
and girls, who have only recently mastered the art that 
was for so long believed to be possible of acquirement 
only by the native-born, dark-skinned Hawaiian. 

At the Christmas contest, for the third time a white 
boy now fourteen years of age won the medal given to 
the most expert surfboarder; he eame in a_ hundred 
yards before a monster roller standing on his head. 

The white man and boy are doing much in Hawaii to 


develop the art of surf-riding. Games and feats never 
dreamed of by the native are being tried. Nowadays 
the small white boy anchors an inflated bladder where 
the waves roll by at their best, invites his companions 
to take out sharpened reed spears and eontest with him 
in puncturing the target, the rule of the game being that 
the spear must be thrown while the spearsman is actu 
ally standing on his board. At night acetyline lamps 
are strapped to the bow of the boards, and the small 
boys and even men go out to ride the breakers, only 
their white-suited bodies being seen as they stand on the 
Waves in a peor of light. This was one of the fea 
tures of a recent night-water carnival at Waiki And 
iain a white American boy came in standing on 3 
hands in the glow of a red signal light attached to 

board. He had carried matches out in his skull-eap 


lighted his torch just before he caught the wave he want 
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An old fashioned round-up of cattle on a Canadian ranch, where they still range by thousands winter and summer over the prairies 


The Passing of the Ranch 


_Like Other Pioneers in America it is Foredoomed to Go, Yielding Place to the Dairy-Farm 


HE last ten years have witnessed pretty nearly 

the end of the old-time big ranch, where the 

cattle upon a thousand hills were the prop 

erty of one man. The cattle king, who counted 

his acres in millions and his herds in hun 
dreds of thousands, is passing into a misty realm of 
legend and fiction as the fur-trader has passed before 
him. Instead of the fenceless ranchlands in the South 
to-day are the checker-board patches of irrigated farms; 
and in the North, far as Saskatchewan River, the new 
settler’s homestead has carved the ranch country into 
squares of 160 acres bounded by barb-wire fences. The 
day of raising cattle “on air” has pretty nearly forever 
passed in America. 

With the two exceptions of Texas as to cattle and 
Montana as to sheep, there is not a patch in America, 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific, or the Athabasca 
to Mexico, which you can describe as entirely a ranch 
country. Twenty years ago the big ranches strung out 
in one continuous long trail from Mexico to Athabasca. 
Even ten years ago you could have found herds by the 
hundreds of thousands in Texas, in the Indian Terri 
tory, in Wyoming, in Montana, in Southern Alberta, in 
the valleys that lie like pockets in the mountains of 
Rritish Columbia. To-day you will have difficulty in 
finding such herds. 


Dairy Cows versus Ranch Cattle 


T IS a curious fact that the entrance of the dairy 
l herd is the signal for the exit of the long horn 
Farmers and ranchers are as antagonistic as ranchers 
and fur-traders. The rancher proceeded on the assump 
tion that the dry sage brush lands were not good fo1 
anything but to support roving herds of cattle at the 
rate of twenty acres to a long horn. The farmer acts 
on the principle that twenty acres must support, not 
one long horn, but twenty; and a whole family of 
humans besides. If the land will not live up to those 
expectations, then the farmer is going to change his 
modus operandi, banish the long horn, turn on the 
irrigation ditch, and grow fruit or vegetables. In fact 
wherever you find ranch cattle, you don’t find milk 
cows. Wherever you find milk-cows, the ranch cattle 


are vanishing. ‘Take Texas, for instance, the only re 
maining ranch-cattle country north of Mexico! In 1907 
Texas numbered its ranch cattle at eight millions and 
its milk-cows at only a tenth that number. At the pres 


ent rate of transition, in another ten years the cow 
census will probably be reversed with eight million 
dairy cows and eight hundred thousand ranch cattle 
New York, Pennsylvania, and the big Middl 


le States 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


come next in cow population; but it is a cow country 
of stock-farms and corn-cribs and silos, not of ranches 
and sage grass and free air.. Texas, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Kansas stand highest in horse population; but of these 
States only one—Texas—can be called a ranch country 
in the old “fenceless, free air” sense of the word. Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, New Mexico, Idaho and Utah still have 
vast sheep runs; but already the fenced fields of the 
sheep pasturages in the Middle States are pushing up 
the numbers of their sheep almost equal to the special 
sheep countries; and another ten years will probably 
witness a transition in the sheep country, too, from 
ranch to fruit, and mutton to sugar. 

The ranch is foredoomed to go the way of all other 
pioneers in America, foredoomed to go except in one 
section of the United States—namely, in the national 
forests. The national forests cover an area that is not 
farmable by any method; and on the ranges of national 
forests pasture some seven million ranch horses, cattle, 
and sheep. 

The fundamental cause beneath the passing of the 
ranch is, of course, the passing of free land. The best of 
the free land is already all picked out and homesteaded 
in the United States; and it is held at values of from 
$14 an acre for arid lands to $200 and $300 for irri 
gated. When twenty acres can be made to support from 
five to ten people, your land-seeker is not going to leave 
those twenty acres as roving ground for a solitary long 
horn. That is where irrigation has played the mischief 
with ranching on the arid lands of the South. The 
Irrigation Department of the Federal Government plans 
to place (and is now placing) fifteen million families 
on the arid lands of the South and Middle West. That 
puts an end to your old-time rancher homesteading 160 
icres, then running a barb-wire fence round 160,000 
acres more It also puts an end to the old-time 
rancher’s gentle method of persuading a settler or 
nester” to move off the free lands. To be sure, your 
nester” could homestead his 160 acres too, and put 


up his barb-wire fence, but mysterious hands cut the 
barb-wire fence at night, and unseen causes sent the 
attle man’s big herds stampeding across the young 
heat till yvour new homesteader was glad to sell for 
iny figure offered him 

To all those gentle arts of the old-time rancher, irri 
vation has put an end Instead of the 160-acre ranch 
ire 40-acre irrigation farms—fruit ranches, truck gat 
ens, sugar-beet field with little colony villages as a 


nucleus in the middle, whence workers radiate by day 
and so enjoy all the social advantages of the city and 
the independent life of the country. Some of the Gov 
ernment irrigation works supply cheap water power; 
and where the long horn once claimed sole possession 
in the Southwest are dotted irrigation colonies with 
electric power for light, heat, and industries. So sue 
cessful have the Government irrigation colonies been 
that many big land corporations have bought up arid 
tracts and gone into the enterprise of similar colonies. 
These corporations go one farther than the Government. 
They build the houses in village colonies of eight thou- 
sand or ten thousand people with an acre or two round 
each house; and they run roads like the spokes of a 
wheel out to the farms of each land-owner, permitting 
payment for all by instalments. In Texas are dozens 
of little towns of from two thousand to ten thousand 
people literally shot up in a night like a mushroom, 
where ten years ago roamed not a living creature but 
the long horn and the sagebrush hen. Had any one pre 
dicted such a change to the cowboy, the prophet would 
probably have been shot into the next world as an un 
desirable “pilgrim” in the cow country. 


Irrigation Undermines the Ranch 


fee ranch lands of the Middle West*have undergone 
similar translation without the influence of irriga- 
tion, though irrigation projects now extend:as far north 
as Alberta, Canada; and still bigger private projects for 
irrigation are under way. In the Middle West the in- 
crease of land values cut the ranches into stock farms. 
Long as Jand could be bought for $2 and $3 an acre 
from “‘grub-stake” homesteaders, ranchers could afford 
pasture ground for the long horn; but when values in 
the semi-arid country jumped to $14 and $17 an acre— 
as in South Dakota and Wyoming and Montana—no 
rancher could afford twenty acres for a long horn. No 
long horn could pay interest on that kind of an invest 
ment, so the rancher turned stock farmer, ran the barb 
wire fence round his section, drilled for water, got up 
his wind-mill like a flag on the prairie sea, and began 
raising corn to fatten his stock 

Where big ranches still exist in the Middle West, it 
is usually because the ranch owner has access to the 


national forest ranges, but even there he may no longe1 
range his cattle on free air For the privilege of pas 
turing stock en the national range, stock men pay into 
the Forestry Department a million dollars a year. The 
big eattle men can no longer fence off sections of the 
national range and run the /Jittle men off the ground 
Permits to pasture the national range are granted only 
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in order of application and subject to the approval uf 
the forester. Stock is not allowed where it will trample 
out young trees; nor are sheep permitted in the moun- 
tain bunch-grass country at the special:season when the 
trampling of millions of little feet sharp as knives would 
cut the young grass out by the roots. There is plenty 
of other grazing ground in the national ranges during 
the maturing of the young grass. There is the grass of 
the valleys while the pasturage is in tender blade on 
mid-slope, and there is the grass above timber line when 
mid-slope has been grazed down. Im fact, before the 
Forestry Department took hold of th® national ranges, 
much of the bunch-grass had been gfazed out and _ re- 
placed by worthless sedge. This was particularly true 
of the Wallowa Forest of Oregon, whére half a million 
sheep yearly graze. In return for the fee charged the 
rancher, the Forestry Department reserves watering- 
places, so avoiding the old fights for the water hole, 
poisons wolves that war on stock, kills off poisonous 
plants, and either reseeds or permits regrowth by natural 
process by keeping the sheep off the grazed-out areas. 


Receding Before Fruit Farms 


Yr north of the Middle West, and the same pass- 
ing of the ranch is in process. Less than five years 
ago the last of the big herds was broken up in British 
Columbia—herds of two and three hundred thousands 
in the Nicola Valley—to make room for fruit farms. 
Land, which the rancher bought there twenty-five years 
ago at twenty-five cents an acre, has sold to the fruit 
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farmer at $25 an acre. Less than six years ago the big 
ranches of Southern Alberta began to break up in the 
same way. The Mormon had come in, proving these 
russet semi-arid foothills grew good sugar beets. Then 
the railroads and the Government took hold with huge 
irrigation schemes. Land that had sold at $4 to the 
rancher, jumped to $15 and $30 to the small farmer. 
Fence-posts and barb-wire began to stretch across the 
range, and the big ranches split up in smaller and 
smaller holdings. 

The long trail that began in Mexico is ending up 
on Peace River; that is as far as it can ever go, for 
that is the end of the ranch grass country. The long 
horn that came wild from Mexico, all bone and muscle, 
has been moving north for a century with a shorten 
ing of his clicking horns and a taming of his wild 
nature as his blood mingled with the Eastern cattle. 
You will still see the long horn of Texas in Dakota 
and Montana. You don’t see many in Alberta. As the 
horns have shortened, the sides have filled out. The 
change from gray grass to the luscious deep grasses of 
the far north has put beef on the long horn instead of 
muscle, so that he is pretty nearly not recognizable as 
a long horn at all. As the cattle have come north over 
the long trail, so have the cowpunchers. There are 
frontiersmen on Peace River who began life as cowboys 
in Texas. 

It would be a mistake to think because the ranch is 
passing that the cattle are passing too. There never 
were more ranch animals in the United States than 
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to-day, nor more people making a living from industries 
based on cattle. Where horses numbered under twenty 
million in 1907, cattle numbered seventy-two million, 
and sheep fifty-three million, an increase of nearly five 
hundred per cent in forty years. The change from ranch 
to stock farm has increased the number of cattle sup- 
ported by each acre of land. 

When did the strange pastoral migration over the 
long trail begin from South to North. Emerson Hough 
says in the forties, but I think it was earlier. Blackfeet 
and Snake Indians used to raid the Spanish settlements for 
cattle early as 1817. The animals that survived the cruel 
drive back north were turned over to the fur-traders for 
consideration of ammunition and firewater. Certainly the 
four-footed migration from the Red River of the South to 
the Red River of the North began long before the forties, 
for the first settlers of Manitoba and Minnesota brought 
stock back from the Lower Mississippi before 1824. 


An Indian Raid 


T WOULD be difficult for fiction to outdo fact as to 

the dangers of that winding four-footed trail. Night- 
time at some ford or in some narrow pass was the 
favorite occasion for the Indian raiders. The cowboys 
would have hobbled their ponies with raw-hide thongs, 
and rounding their herd up in some sort of natural 
k’ral, would be sound asleep with saddles for pillows, 
when a wild whoop would give first intimation of dan- 
ger. While the cowboys fought for their lives behind 
shelter of ponies, it was easy for the raiders to ride 


(Conc/uded on puge 28) 


The Farm of Hope 


A Place of ._ Training and Uplift, Where Worn-Out and Discouraged Things -Are Made to Look Like New 


FIRST saw the Discouraged Man when he was 

tried in the Municipal Court of Kansas City, 

Missouri, on a charge of vagrancy. The patrol 

man who made the arrest said that the prisoner 

had not worked more than three days in two 
months, and that when the arrest was made he had 
resisted the officers and made such a disturbance that 
they had to call a patrol-wagon. 

The vagrant stood before the judge with drooping eye- 
lids, sullen and indifferent. A patch of court-plaster 
on the top of his head substantiated the story of the 
police that he had resisted arrest. The city attorney 
read his name and the charge, and tossed a folded paper 
to the judge. After administering to him a hasty oath 
to tell the truth, the judge 
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inward across the water-course, and whose leaves and 
branches almost made an arch. One of the negro pris- 
oners in the wagon remarked that the water was up 
and just right for trot line-fishing. ‘Knead two cups- 
full of cornmeal with one of flour in cold water,” he said. 
“Then roll the dough into little balls the size of mar- 
bles.” He began to show the whites of his eyes and 
grin. The Discouraged Man could not keep from smiling 
in sympathy. 

“Havin’ pereeeded to this, you takes th’ balls an’ 
draps ’em in a kittle of boilin’ water,” the negro said. 


yard were the only suggestions of a prison. The 
wagon rumbled away and the prisoners went into the 
yard, then into the house. It was simply a plain, old- 
fashioned farmhouse. Two women spoke kindly to the 
Discouraged Man. In the front room, where they took 
him to show him the bookcase, he grinned at two happy 
children, who were playing there. There was something so 
human and decent about the place that he was touched. 
A pleasant young fellow, who did not appear to be 
more than thirty years old, introduced himself as the 
superintendent. He asked the Discouraged Man some 
questions, slapped him on the back, and set him to 

work weeding in the potato-patch. 
There was a guard in the field with the new prisoner. 
The guard was as cheerful as 





began to scribble the prisoner- 
er’s name in the court record- 


a minstrel and did more work 
than any of the men of whom 





book. 

“Well, what have you to 
say for yourself?” the judge 
asked. 

“Nothin’ much,” the man 
answered. “I’ve worked a lot 
more’n the officer says, but | 
guess I’m guilty.” 

“And you’ve been here be 
fore?” 

“Four times.” 

The judge finished writing 
in the book and looked up. 

“Tell the truth,” he said, 
“and I’ll make it easier for 
you. What’s the trouble?” 

“Ain’t much use to. talk 
about it,” the man _ replied. 
“Um just down on my luck— 
discouraged—that’s all. Ain’t 
got my health now. Been 
drinkin’. Don’t feel like | 
had any friends. Don’t know 
no trade.... But it ain’t 
goin’ to do me no good, nor 
you no good, to send me back 
to that castle, judge.” 

“I’m not going to send you 
to the castle this time. | 
know a_ better place,’ the 








he was the boss. He used to 
be a farmer, he said, and this 
was living again! Some of 
the men sang as they worked. 
None appeared to be unhappy. 
When the weeding was fin- 
ished, they did some work 
with a cross-cut saw on a tree 
trunk. The saw went back 
and forth with all the spirit 
of well-paid labor. A _ little 
Austrian boy, who in the city 
had been so incorrigible that 
he was given a five-hundred 
dollar fine, was the happiest 
ofall. Like the guard, he said 
he had at last found the work 
he liked. It happened that he 
had never been on a farm be- 
fore. This was a new and 
wonderful world. The ques 
tions he asked were as nu 
merous as those of the small 
boy of the comic weekly. 

A large addition was being 
built to the farmhouse. The 
superintendent of the farm 
took the Discouraged Man to 
where the carpenters were 
pounding, and introduced him. 











judge said. ‘Your fine is $15. 
That’s thirty days. I’m going 
to make a special order to 
send you to the Leeds Farm. Maybe it will be the best 
thing that ever happened to you.” 

The prisoner slowly walked back into the mouth of 
the black tunnel that leads to the holdover. Dejection 
showed in every line of his face and in every movement. 

At one o’clock that afternoon he was loaded into a 
cage on wheels and driven through the city. That had 
happened before, so the edge of humiliation was dulled. 
But if shame was less, discouragement was deeper 

The wagon stopved at the workhouse and some of the 
prisoners were unloaded there. The workhouse is built 
in the shape of a medieval castle, acknowledging in its 
appearance that the institution for which it stands is a 
relic of the Middle Ages. The prisoners within its walls 
wear leg-irons, which jingle as they walk. They are 
guarded by men who carry repeating rifles, and they do 
no useful labor but a little drilling and stone-breaking 
in a nearby quarry. In summer they sometimes vary 
this with weed-cutting on vacant city lots. 

The Discouraged Man in the cage on wheels found 
much to be thankful for in the fact that he was not to 


be returned to the castle. In half an hour the wagon 
was out of the city and rolling along a smooth, well 
oiled pike through a land of truck-gardens. Along the 
side of the road was a little stream, like a natural 
canal Soon the wagon rumbled over a_ bridge Che 
Discouraged Man looked out and saw a small coffe 


iver shaded with great trees whose trunks bent 
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The superintendent’s bungalow, on which all the work was done by the prisoners 


“Quick as they starts a-rollin’ ’roun’ on th’ bottom, 
they’s done. Spoon ’em out and squeeze ’em. Bounce 
‘em on th’ floor like rubbah balls. That’s th’ bait that 
hooks th’ bullheads.” 

The Discouraged Man laughed. After that he began 
almost to enjoy that ride and to notice the scenery. 
The wagon passed through a suburban town called Leeds; 
then past some more truck-gardens. Six miles southeast 
of Kansas City’s City Hall it turned onto a dirt road, 
and climbed a steep and rocky hill. It stopped at last 
on a ridge from which could be seen farms and orchards 
in billows for miles around, with the smoke of the city 
far away to the northwest 

“Pile out, you boys,” the driver ordered 
where you spend the hot spell.” 

The way the driver said it was hardly as unkind as 
the speech may appear to sound. 


“Here’s 


Surrounded with Cheerful Ideas 


\ LARGE white farmhouse in the center of 135 acres 
yl of orchard land, hillside, and garden was the wagon’s 
destination. In the nearby fields little groups of men 
in blue overalls and slouch hats were grubbing and 
plowing. The striking feature of the scene, to the mind 
of the man who had just arrived there, was that none 
of the men wore leg-irons and that there appeared to 
be no armed guards Some barb-wire across the win 
dows of the house and a barb-wire barricade around the 


The carpenters, with one ex 
ception, were all prisoners. In 
the chicken-yard, where the su 
perintendent led him next, the Discouraged Man watched 
125 chickens called into one bunch and fed. He learned 
that the chicken-house, the store-room, the pig-pens, and 
the blacksmith shop all were built by the prisoners. 

“Here is a buggy that we’re as proud of as of the 
house,” the superintendent said. “When we got it, it 
was such a ramshackle thing you could have bought it 
for two bits. A man gave it to us half as a joke. But 
the boys in the blacksmith shop worked up a new body, 
scraped and sandpapered and filled the whole thing, and 
gave it seven coats of paint. We had a carpenter and 
an upholsterer and a blacksmith on the farm. There’s 
the buggy now, almost as good as new, to show what 
sort of work we can turn out.” 

By this time the Discouraged Man was catching the 
idea. This was a place not of punishment, but of train 
ing and reform—where worn-out, discarded things are 
made to look like new. Vaguely, he had been wishing 
for such a place for a year or more—ever since the bot 
tom dropped out of life 

rhe superintendent and the farmer-guard took the new 


prisoner and the enthusiastic little Austrian boy and 
went into the orchard to milk the cows. The Austrian 
boy sang and skipped like a child He called the cows 
in a dozen different intonations, and laughed and whis 
tled for joy The orchard had been in full bloom until 
the white petals now were beginning to drop off Phe 
sight of the flakes fluttering downward filled the D 
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couraged Man with an odd gladness. He was on the 
point of speaking of it, but felt ashamed. 

The guard and the superintendent said they were 
bound this was a mighty fine season for fruit. 

The cowyard was not yet finished. So the Austrian 
boy and the guard milked the three cows in a corner 
of the pasture on the crest of a hill. 

Then the four men strolled back to 
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superintendent good-by. The day after his discharge he 
found work in the city at good wages as a teamster. 
He had taken hold on life again with new determination. 

This is a typical case that shows the sort of crop 
that is being cultivated on the workhouse experi- 
mental farm. It is not a place of punishment, but of 





As a money-maker, the farm may fall short of success, 
for its superintendent would rather cultivate men than 
raise a bumper crop of parsley. The indications at this 
writing are that the farm will hardly meet expenses, but 
will furnish a large supply of vegetables for the use. of 
the general hospital and the city workhouse and feed 
its own force. When the addition to 
the farmhouse is completed, this foice 





supper. It was a good farm meal and 





every one ate ravenously. After that 
some of the men played catch in the 
yard and some of them smoked or 
read books in the front room where 
the new prisoner saw the two chil- 
dren piaying. Then every one went 
to bed early in the upper room of 
the farmhouse. Every man had a 
cot of his own, and there was plenty 
of fresh air. 

In the morning the prisoner awoke 
to see green leaves and branches wav- 
ing beside his window. He spent an- 
other day working in the open air, 
with a growing appetite both for 
food and for asking questions. 

The end of a week found him with 
a changed viewpoint. On Saturday 
afternoon the superintendent called 
him and told the Discouraged Man 
that he was about to ask a favor of 
him. Would the prisoner go on an 
errand to Leeds? Hitch up the single 
wagon. And here was ten dollars. 

The man looked at the superin- 
tendent half stunned. Then he reached 





will be about fifty men. 








The visitor to the farm ean _ not 
help but be impressed, most of all, 
with the dramatic way in which use 
less, disheartened men are trans 
formed here to useful, happy laborers. 
The superintendent’s own versatility, 
which includes everything from shoe 
ing a horse to drawing specifications 
and making blue-prints, is shared by 
the men whom he calls “his help.” 
His bungalow furnishes a good ex- 
ample of what the men can do. Car- 
penters worked a few weeks to erect 
the building. Plasterers and paper- 
hangers finished the interior. The 
bungalow is now ready for the 
painters. Every piece of the work 
was done by prisoners. 

The expense of opening and main 
taining the farm for three months is 
estimated as about $3,000. That much 
money can be—and has been—col 
lected in one morning by the judge of 
the municipal court from gamblers, 
law-violating saloon-keepers, and boot- 
legging druggists who can well afford 








out his arm and silently shook hands. 

He hitched the horse and drove 
down a rocky hill-slope. At the foot 
of this he forded a little creek, halting to listen to the 
gurgle of the water around the stepping-stones. The 
stones made him think of the days when he was a “kid” 
and spent vacations on his uncle’s farm. 

That ride to Leeds was an epoch in the Discour- 
aged Man’s life. He came back from it with straighter 
shoulders and a new fire in his eyes. Men still trusted 
him. Life was worth while after all! 

When he had served out his sentence on the farm he 
felt half-homesick and choked a little when he gave the 


The Su 


Supplying the Suburban 


HE growing army of commuters and sum- By 


mer residents needs to learn a lesson from 

other and more hostile invading armies—- 

namely, to “live on the country.” That is to 

say, to make the country supply its needs edible. 
Doubtless that is exactly the thing which at least half 
those who go equntryward picture themselves before- 
hand as doing. Such prevision is commonly contradicted 
baldly by experience. Suburban living, indeed, largely 
involves the paradox, that to get country things, as 
fruits, vegetables, eggs, butter, poultry, really fresh, you 
must bring them out from town. 

Hence the heavy-laden who throng the evening trains; 
hence, also, that autocrat, the huckster, whose supply, 
rather than your demands, so often determines dinner. 
Hence, still further, the supremacy of the can. Small 
blame to the house mother if, with only the average 
village markets and marketmen, she chooses canned 
stuff as the lesser of two evils. 

This is all as it should not be. Everything sold in 
the city markets comes to them from the country. It 
pays freight and charges—middleman’s charges no less 
than the profits of the actual vender. All of these might 
be saved to the manifest betterment of all concerned, 
by a concerted forethought and foreaction on the part 
of intending consumers. There may be sands so sandy 
they will sprout nothing but suburban homes; rocks so 
rocky they will support nothing more substantial than 
a real-estate boom, yet always within hailing distance 
there is sure to be arable land, ready to laugh into 
market harvests at the tickling of the gai lener’s hoe. 


A Special Boon to Summer People 


FFNHE summer people, if only there are enough of them, 

ought to have their own special gardener to supply 
their special needs. By getting together they can have him 
—he will plant for them in quick successions the whole 
roster of summer vegetables. But he must know what 
to plant severai months beforehand. In fact, he ought 
to be a fixture—something to be relied on as much as 


the procession of the seasons. It will help him to 
that estate to give him charge of deserted lawns and 
orphan shrubbery. Trimming hedges, rolling turf, stop 


ping washes before they grow deep, spraying vines and 
woody things, especially fruit trees, either dwarf o1 
standard, may well fill in time for him betwixt grow 


ing seasons. He should be so well paid as to make | 
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services cheap. Only good pay will command work of 
the first class, which is always cheap at twice or thrice 
the price of bungling 

The agreed dispensation would be a special boon to 
summer! people those who co to their own houses oO! 
hired ones around the opening of spring to stay until 
late fall Even more than the hardened suburbanites, 
they miss the fulness, the ready convenience, of the city 
market and the corner grocery. Dependence on the 
huckster with his limp greens, peas beginning to yellow, 
bruised beets, carrots past all freshness, and radishes 
wilted beyond hope of crispness, is to them a sort of 
martyrdom. Moreover, there is often such scant choice 


‘able with the 


Where work goes on with spirit, unhampered by leg-irons, unguarded by a rifle 


eure. Brand Whitlock, Mayor of Toledo, has pointed 
out that none but the poor are ever confined in a city 
workhouse. The rich can escape by paying their fines 
or by bribing their guards to look at the skies a few 
minutes. The poverty-stricken and discouraged are pun- 
ished not only with imprisonment, but also with humilia- 
tions, leg-irons, and enforced idleness. They leave jail in 
a worse temper with the world than when they were first 
arrested. But the municipal farm encourages its men to 
work at useful trades and reaches the manhood in them. 


to contribute such a compulsory 
charity to the men they have helped 
to ruin. The experimental farm is 
ceasing to be considered “experimental.” The Board of 
Pardons and Paroles is losing some of its conservatism 
and is relating stories of Discouraged Men who have 
found heart there or who, by hard work in the open air, 
have cured themselves there of drink and drug habits. 
And one member of the Board, who used to be a farmer 
boy (and says he is going to become a farmer again), 
sees a deeper significance in the experimental farm as 
part of the great movement landward from the citites, 
which has for its slogan: “Back to the Soil!” 


sidized Gardener 


Choicest Issue of the Soil, in Place of the Wilted Wares of the City Markets 


MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS pail. Nobody would very much mind keeping a 


in the huckster’s wares. Year-round residents naturally 
get the best of them—the stranger within the gates must 
accept thankfully such things as he ean get. 

Here is a point to be considered beyond individual 
thrift or convenience. In the village, or the suburb, or 
the country place, even more than the city, no man 
liveth or dieth unto himself, neither any plant. Insect 
pests abound—some, like the San José seale, so deadly 
hope flies when they enter. Eternal vigilance against 
them, eternal warfare against them, is the price of 
flowers and fruit and turf and healthy shrubs. A single 
neglected lawn, even one sucked and starveling tree, may 
infect the healthy green things of a whole community. 
Not at once to be sure, but with insidious swiftness. 
The multiplication of blights, of pests, is inconceivably 
rapid. The green aphis, for example, is asexual, yet 
reproduces so swiftly that a single insect within a week’s 
time may be ancestor to above five billions of its kind 
It is among places left to take care of themselves, or 
most casually looked after through the winter, that all 
manner of plant pests find their breeding ground and 
special harborage. To fight them requires special equip- 
ment—force-pumps, sprayers, insecticides in powder and 
in solution. Mighty costly if each individual owner had 
to supply himself, but the gardener, having them in con 
stant use, could afford the outlay, yet make moderate 
prices to his customers. 

It is a marvel that the livery dairy has not yet come 
to pass. It would deal, not in milk, but in milk-cows, 
supplying fresh ones at a monthly or weekly hire, taking 
them back at need and substituting another. The most 
part of householders are nice, even finicky in thei 
minds, over the milk supply—they have heard and read 
so much of the dangers that lurk in tainted milk, no 
less tainted money. But when they go away from the 
beaten track of things ordered, their scruples do not dis 
solve in the difficulties they find themselves facing 
they are the rather overborne by imperious necessity. 
Milk there must be for the children, the cook, the 


morning coffee, the evening ice-cream So they take 
what is offered, often in fear and trembling, or scant 
themselves to tinned milk—in the heart of the green 
country. Knowing nothing of cows, how shall they buy ? 
Moreover, the cost of purchase outright is something to 
shy at But a warranted cow, gentle, healthy, in full 
milk—who would not willingly pay for her use and her 
keep? The livery dairyman might well keep a pasture, 
and take his hired-out cows to and from it for a small 
consideration. He might likewise do a thriving business 
in feed stuffs, to say nothing of profit on the calves 
raised to the age of veal. He could keep stock of all 
sorts—Jerseys for uppish folk who like the look of one 
on the lawn; big, deep-uddered Holsteins for big fam 
ilies, pert small Kerry cows for customers with tiny 
places and merely cows for the veneral custome! in 
want of milk Milk, indeed, must be the great thing 

and often the scrub beats her pedigree ister at the 


cow if she could be got rid of thus handily with- 
aut recourse to the butcher. 

Orders in advance, provided there are enough of them, 
will insure full supplies of fresh eggs and poultry. If 
the orders run year round, there may be a sensible 
saving to the consumer, and the same margin of profit 
to the producer. The henwife escapes the risk of 
glutted markets, the housewife equally that of soaring 
famine prices. Poultry and egg raising have come to be 
almost exact sciences. ‘There are those still who work 
at haphazard, by rule o’ thumb, but they commonly lose 
out. An ideal situation would be to have at least half 
a dozen poultry yards, as much seattered as possible, so 
far apart indeed that contagion would be out of the ques- 
tion. It would be well, too, to have the egg-raising 
quite apart from the yards for broilers and roasters— 
capons require such special knowledge they may be left 
out of account. Ducks should be sole masters and mis- 
tresses in the yard they quack over. As for turkeys, 
only folk with plenty of range should undertake raising 
them for market, hence they had better be set out beyond 
the market gardens. 

As to butcher’s meat—there is much to be said on 
both sides. Where neighboring farms supply fine fat 
animals in prime condition, the local butcher is the man 
for your money. Otherwise club orders to the nearest 
wholesale market are preferable. Plenty of reputable 
market men make such orders a specialty, are careful 
to fill them with only the best and freshest in market, 
which, packed in hampers, well iced, and sent by express, 
can go safely any distance under a hundred miles. But 
in the matter of hams and bacon, it is a sin against 
light and leading not to try and try till you find a brand 
genuinely good—and when found make a note of it. 


Elastic Cooperation 

f yew basic idea of things here indicated is cooperation 

—elastic and so loosely woven it hampers nobody. 
What has been set forth is the merest sketching of sur- 
face potentialities, but if put in practise it may help to 
solve the problem of how to be happy though a subur- 
banite. Man does not live by bread alone, neither by 
fresh vegetables, nor strawberries still wet with morn- 
ing dew. Neither does he live very long if he makes 
himself wholly altruistic. It is unquestionable though 
that in the give-and-take of making up one mind to fit 
the kinks of another mind, there is some part of a lib 


eral education. It helps to an understanding of many 
things. The chiefest of them is the solidarity of human 
ity. It is no bad experience for a man, at whose word 


‘the Street” sits up and takes notice, to find himself no 
match for an artless horticulturist, grieved, yet strong 
in the possession of a contract which calls’ for beets 
from May till November. Maybe the gentleman don’t 


like ’em constant—he’d oughter thought o’ that at 
the first off—as the gentleman himself after awhil 
recognizes He has his reward in a new emphasis on 
forethought In next year’s contract he will certainly 
vo short of beets. 
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Amazons of Peace and War. 



































England’s Soldier Women 


More than fifty members of the “First Aid Yeo- 
manry Corps” encamped not far from London for 
several days this summer and underwent the most 
rigid military routine. They held hospital drills, 
performed camp labor, and groomed their own 
horses like regular troopers. One of the more 
vigorous exercises was the jumping practise on 
horseback. In each tent—which the women them- 
selves set up—three members of the corps were 
quartered. The only place in which the camp de- 
parted from severe masculine methods was the 
canteen, where cut glass and silver, chairs and a 
piano, gave to it a homelike and feminine touch 
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Tennis Experts 
The play of the Canadian 
young women in the last 
international tournament at [¥ 
Niagara-on-the-Lake so im- 
pressed the Ohio delegation 
that they promised to insert . 
a ladies’ open single event 
in their State program for 
this year. As a result, the 
Toronto players entered the 
Cleveland tournament held ad - 
on August 2. From top to 4 
bottom of the page the photo- J 
graphs show Mrs. Hannam, 
Canadian champion, Miss t 
Lois Moyes, Miss Rhea Fair- 
bairn, and Miss Hazel Keith - 
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~ St. Louis to Boston on Foot 
, i Mrs. H. C. Schneider and her 
ee = husband leaving St. Louis on 
“Tan ae "| July 28 for a jaunt to the 
hy ah mei Massachusetts capital. The 
couple expect to complete the 
3 “= trip within forty-five days. 
fhe; Mrs. Schneider was aroused 
to the undertaking by the 
statement of Weston, the aged 
. pedestrian who recently strode 
as m across the continent, and de- 
ote + 
=—/ ; = clares that women are not able 


to walk. She intends by this 
journey to prove that at least 
one woman can—even if her 
husband does carry her satchel 
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The Wright Brothers’ Final Government Test 


On July 30 Orville Wright met the Governmeut conditions with a flight of ten miles, averaging forty-two 
miles an hour. The picture shows the aeroplane rounding the balloon which formed the stake. As he 
carried one passenger, Lieutenant Foulois of the army, the trip was pronounced by experts to be the 
greatest cross-country flight ever made. From Fort Myer the machine flew to Shooter’s Hill and back. 
Every mile over forty miles an hour won a bonus of $2,500, with $25,000 for the aeroplane itself 














The Fight for Land 


Crowds at Spokane, Washington, scrambling aboard an electric train bound for Cceurd’Alene, 
Idaho, where they will file their applications for the Flathead, Spokane, and Cceur d’Alene Indian 
lands, to be opened up by a public drawing on August 9. On July 27 the total number of applica- 
tions which had been officially registered reached 148,955—the record land rush in the United States 
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PAIN, beset at home and in the field, is in 
the position of a man with a stomach-ache 
fighting a duel. The internal disturbance is 
centered at Barcelona, where mob rule took 
over, the city on the very day when Spanish 


troops were beaten back by Kabyle tribesmen, 
Spanish history for four hundred years has been inter- 
weaved with that of the Moors in a blood-red thread. 

Like Portia, wounded in the thigh, Old England pun- 
ishes herself with bitter self-inflicted blows. Here is 
the cry of the London “Standard”: 

“There are unmistakable signs of deterioration in the 
race; self-indulgence is the rule, self-denial the excep- 
tion; every class of society contains a rapidly increasing 
contingent of irresponsible loafers—at the bottom, the 
tramp and the beggar; at the top, the bridge player 
and the idle rich.” 

It is as hard “to tax and be popular as to love and 
be wise,” and with throes and graanings the Budget is 
fighting its way through a busy but fatigued Commons. 
The debate is enlivened though not dignified by a noble 
lord telling a labor member he was drunk, and then 
apologizing for the lie. The Budget will continue to 
fill the fag of the summer with voices and the strife 
of tongues. In late September, pounded by hostile min- 
isters, edited and mangled, it will be passed up to the 
somnolent lords. 

Headed by Talaat Bey, vice-president of the Chamber 
of Deputies, some Turkish Parliamentary delegates have 
been visiting Paris and London. Their purpose has been 
to say Thank You for French and English “moral sup- 
port” during the enforced removal of Abdul, and to 
make friends for the new régime. 

Attended by 200 spies and fenced in by 150 iron- 
clads, the Russian Czar found it safe to visit Cowes, 
shake hands with the King of England, and felicitate 
him on his “are of ironclads,” more beautiful than “a 
crescent of Nelson’s ships.” 

Earthquake shocks leveled buildings, stopped clocks, 
and terrified the inhabitants in Mexico City and sev- 
eral smaller towns of Mexico. 

The Senate and House have held a sewing bee, and 
hemmed, stitched, and filled in a crazy quilt, called a 
Revised Tariff, as gift present for the American people. 
It will take some scrutiny and figuring with a lead 
pencil to know just how grateful the Ultimate Con- 
sumer ought to feel toward his Washington friends. 

Harry Thaw, murderer of Stanford White, struggling 
to be freed from the insane asylum, has recalled to the 
public mind the noisome details of that degrading epi- 
sode, and has added a few vicious items heretofore ur- 
heard of. “A plague on both your houses.” 

Tom Johnson, Mayor of Cleveland, is talking over 
the traction muddle with his constituents in a series 
of public debates to fifteen thousand people at a time. 
Meanwhile the street-car lines are in chaos. 

It has been a week brimful of event all the way from 
the home town to the boreal pole. With gossip of kings, 
plunder of merchants, the odd ways of statesmen, and 
murders and suicides of the love-sick, the world has 
been busy through the seven days. Japan’s city Osaka 
was flame-swept and a noble temple destroyed. A Chi- 
nese vice-consul in New York was shot down by a 
deranged fellow countryman. Famous ball players were 
injured, batted out of the box, and signed away to alien 
teams. Two prize-fighters, after insulting each other 
for weeks in long-distance talk, decided to fight. So 
the play is played on, while the stars burn, the moons 
increase, and the great ages onward roll. 

The lovely autumn days are close, with the mellow 
corn and ruddy fruit and the long light of the after- 
noon lying richly on the crops. Vacations are ending 
and harvests are ripening under the sun. There is a 
sense of something flowing by, a river of change, in the 
rapid light and rustling grass and wayward airs of 
the days as they go. 


This Busy World 


Good-by to the Wrights 


N THE final test days, when even their friends were 

worried, the Wright brothers soared and glided and 

dipped and won their tests, with wide margins of 
clear air to spare. In money they pocket $30,000. In 
fame they date a new era in a department which owns 
the future. 

It was Orville, coached by Wilbur, the elder and more 
terrible, who cracked all American records for flicht on 
July 20 with an eighty-minute twilight trip. He circled 
the Fort Myer drill ground like a monster top, stagger- 
ing to its rest. 

Then came the Government test that the aeroplane 
carry two persons for one hour. Orville elevated Lieu 
tenant Frank P. Lahm of the Signal Corps, chugged 
through the firmament with his sacred freight, crossing 
the one-hour line, then nine minutes later smashing 
Wilbur’s record, and from then on leading the world, 
with a flight of one hour twelve minutes and forty 
seconds. 

Over trees, ridges, hummocks, Orville flew down and 
back again at sunset, July 30. It was the test for a 
ten-mile, cross-country flight over ragged territory with 
two persons in the machine. This time he used Lieu 
tenant B. D. Foulois as baggage, and sped from the 
drill ground to Shooter’s Hill and back at the rate of 
forty-two miles an hour. 

So ends a hot and weary six weeks for the Wright 


brothers and the city of Washington. Washington, 
which has survived four wars and the Roosevelt régime, 
is not easily stirred by the lust of a new thing. And 


a trifle, like corrupting the law of gravitation and pier¢ 
ing the sky with a misshapen wood and metal hulk, 





heavier than the air it displaces, only suffices to call out 
a regular audience of three thousand, mainly tourists. 

Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, daughter of a former Presi- 
dent, steamed up in a fairly obedient black runabout, 
No. 1510. She was a faithful attendant for many after- 
noons, fetching a hamper of tea and sweets for such 
friends as braved the heat and believed in the Wrights. 

Through the crowd wandered a gray-haired, gentle- 
faced man, full of words. He was a prophet. He quoted 
from many books of the Old Testament prophecies which 
told of the aeroplane. He foretold disaster for the Wright 
machine, because the planes sloped up instead of down. 

Such lawmakers as visited the drill ground were able 
to impart the sense of a brief respite from great affairs. 
They strode through the lowly, curious herd of common 
folk, patronized the machine, and went home to Wash- 
ington, North West, peevish. 

“T don’t see that there’s so very much wind,” said 
Senator Stone, as a twenty-mile-an-hour breeze, gusty 
and a little treacherous, roused the dust of the drill 
ground. 

The gossip factory was as busy at the flight grounds as 
it is in city offices and Government departments and wher- 
ever else jealous men and women are gathered together. 

“Orville’s lost his nerve,” was the ery. “The accident 
last year was too much for him. He’il never meet his 
tests.” So they clouded counsel with their forebodings. 

But Orville and Brother Wilbur, Chevaliers of the 
Legion of Honor, are the captains of their soul and 
quite at home on the heavenly ferry. So ends the testing 
of the Wright brothers, publicity haters. This is their 
positively last appearance in this country for a twelve- 
month. Soon they sail for Europe to deal, man-fashion, 
with the principalities and powers. 

Their final triumph was witnessed by the loyal sister 
who has stood by them with money and faith for many 
years. She could say with truth to-day: “I backed my 
brothers, believing them to have genius. They have sur- 
passed my wildest dreams.” 


Outwitting Coyotes 


rYNHE murderous activities of coyotes on herds of 

sheep have made business bad for ranchmen. 

Here follows a year of history at Billy Meadows 
on the Wallowa National Forest in Oregon. The peo- 
ple set to on this—can coyotes be kept away from the 
sheep? If so, are the sheep healthier, heavier, and 
more profitable? Does the added profit in the sheep 
pay for the cost of shooing away the coyotes? 

Coyote-proof fence, fifty-nine inches high and eight 
miles long, was used to fence in 2,560 acres. In three 
months 136 coyotes came to the fence and not one got 
through. They were on hand for seventy-two out of the 
ninety-five days. Seven grizzly bears and eight brown 
bears got through the fence. Black bears, bobcats, lynx, 
badgers, and elks also came nosing around the barriers. 
The grizzly bears passed in by going through the 
six-inch space between the woven wire and the first 
barbed wire above, or through the eight-inch space be- 
tween the two top barbed wires. The claws of the hind 
feet were hooked into the meshes of the woven wire, 
giving the bear a pull to force his body through. 

The band of sheep consisted of 1,200 ewes and their 
increase, 1,009 lambs. At the season’s end, September 
25, the sheep, experimented on, were turned back to 
the owner. The count gave a total of 2,194, a loss of 
fifteen since June 21, when the animals were turned 
into the pasture. The coyote-proof fence gave them 
free, unmolested grazing, and they began to outgrow 
their herding methods. There was less massing, less 
trailing, less close-bunched grazing. This change is good 
for the range and good for the sheep. 

The age of the two bands at the time of final weigh- 
ing was approximately the same, yet the average weight 
showed an advantage of 8.7 pounds in favor of the ani- 
mals from the coyote-proof pasture. After being han- 
dled under the pasturage system for three months, be- 
tween the ages of three and six months, lambs weighed 
eight pounds more than the best lambs of the same class 
that has been herded. 

The chief drawback to the system at the experimental 
pasturage was the excessive cost of the fence, which 
on most grazing lands will approach closely to $400 
a mile. 

_ Among the advantages of the pasturage system that 
Justify this expenditure for fence construction are: 





1. Increased carrying capacity of fifty per cent over 
the customary herding system. 

2. Heavier sheep. 
_ 3. Decrease from 3 per cent to one-half of 1 per cent 
in the loss. 

4, Less expense for handling. 
5. An increase in the lamb crop. 
}. Heavier and cleaner wool crop. 


The experiments were closely watched by James T. 
Jardine of the Forest Service, who will shortly pub- 
lish the results. The coyote is the one great menace 
to the sheep industry, and in excluding him the fence 
has served its purpose. ; 


San Francisco’s Trial 


VAN FRANCISCO is having much trouble in select- 
N ing the jury in the second trial of Patrick Calhoun. 
indicted for attempt to bribe a s rvi i T 

| ribe a supervisor. The so 

called “Graft Prosecution,” headed by Rudolph Spreckels, 

will thus make its second attempt to jail the president 
of the I nited Railways. 

_ Calhoun has cireularized the United States of Amer 

lca With a pamphlet making charges against Francis J. 

Heney of improperly receiving funds from the United 
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Bleriot Above the English Channel 


The monoplane of M. Bleriot, in which he achieved his epoch-making flight from France to Great 
Britain, was purchased for $2,o0o—the bare cost of construction—by a French newspaper and pre- 
sented to the Government for a permanent exhibit in a national museum. The aviator has accepted 
an offer from the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle to race with the Wright Brothers for 


$25,000 prize, but it is probable that the match will not be considered by either of the Americans 
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Latham Falls into the Sea 


ubert Latham, who has made two attempts to fly across the English Channel in his monoplane 


“Antoinette’’ ended both trips by plunging into the water—the last time on July 27, when within two 


iles of Dover where the population was giving vent to a noisy welcome at his apparent success. 


m 
The buoyancy of the aeroplane was such that the aeronaut kept afloat until picked up by a destroyer 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


LARGE number of Gillette 
Safety Razors are bought 
by women who give them 

to their husbands or brothers. 


Men are amusingly conservative about new 


devices for personal use. 


A man will try a 


Gillette if somebody gives him one—and imme- 


diately become a Gillette enthusiast. 


Perhaps 


the most frequent occurrence is that of his pur- 
chasing a Gillette after having tried one that 
belonged to a friend with whom he was visit- 
ing, or camping or motoring. 

The time to buy a Gillette is now. 

It pays for itself in three months and it lasts a lifetime. 


The Gillette, illustrated herewith, is so compact 
that it can be carried in the pocket or slipped in the 


side of a traveling bag. 


It comes in gold, silver or 


gun metal—with handle and blade box to match. 


e blades are fine. 


Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale everywhere. 

You should know Gillette Shaving Brush —bristles 
gripped in hard rubber: and Gillette Shaving Stick —a 
soap worthy of the Gillette Safety Razor. 


New York, Times Bldg. ri 

Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 
London Office 

17 Holborn Viaduct 


GILLETTE SALES CO 


515 Kimball Building, Boston 


Canadian Office 
* 63 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
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Tria! lesson explaining methods for home instruction 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis 
Geo. Andrew Lewis. No. 146 Adelaide 8t., Detroit. Mich. 


WHAT SCHOOL? We ca Hee 


* You Decide 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charze. 

















(State kind of school.) PATTERSON'S SCHOOL DIRECTORY, 
Tribune Building,New York; Manhattan Building,Chicago 


School Information all Boarding 


Schools in U.S. (State whether girls’ or boys’.) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
935 Broadway, New York, or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? 
YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 





Free catalogues | 
and advice of 








by writing School Agency. 527-41 Park Row, N. Y. 


inthis line 


I know of a few splendid openings for new stores 
—and I know something about a line that will 
pay maximum profits on a minimum investment. 


EDWARD B. MOON 
1 West Water Street Chicago, Illinois. 


300% Profit 


That’s what O. I. C. Peanut Vending Machin- 
owners realize on their investments. Machines are 
attractive and hunger-inciti.g. Lure a harvest of 
pennies the year around from passersby. Unly 
work is filling machines and gathering in the coin, 
Machines are simply but strongly nade. Always in 
order. No trouble. No expense. Many O. 1. C, 
owners make big money by operating a string of 
machines. Nothing like It in the country. Now’s the 
time to enter the business while there is lots of room. 

Write for full information 


0. I. C. COMPANY, 1333 Unity Bldg., Chicago 





















but the CHEAPEST in the end. 


A RELIABLE Revolver is not only the SAFEST to use, 


Buy an H & R to-day—and you'll have it when you want it. 

H & R Hammerless (illustrated), 38 caliber, 5 shots, 34 inch barrel, 
nickel, price $7.00. Made also in 22 and 32 caliber. 

Rather than accept a substitute order from us direct. 
barrel and the little target trade-mark on the handle. 

We want you to have our beautifully illustrated catalog. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 547 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Look our name on the 


for 


Write for it to-day. 

















IN ANSWERING THESE 


ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION 


COLLIER’S 


States Government for prosecuting land 
fraud cases while he was serving as Assist- 
ant District Attorney in San Francisco. 
Both sides are making a nation-wide ap- 
peal to public opinion. The “Argonaut” 
has called the squadron of Spreckles 
“creatures,” nor have the character sum- 
maries of opponents by Heney been pre- 
cisely balmy and full of loving kindness. 
Whether it at all times possible to 
conduct a fight to a finish and include the 
gentler amenities is an undecided question. 
It is certain that Heney has lashed out 
with a two-edged tongue, and extempo- 
rized character sketches and word pictures 
in vitriol. Moving in the sense of immi- 
nent peril, which he does not fear, but of 
which he is always aware, he speaks and 
acts in a strain of exaltation. The vocabu- 
lary and mood are sublimated, like those 
of one under sentence of death. 

Be they right or wrong, friends, society, 
newspapers, and courts have fallen away 
from the prosecutors. 

One side states: “If the prosecution had 
stopped after punishing Ruef and Schmitz, 
it would have been the greatest investiga- 
tion ever conducted in America; but when 
they went after the bribe-givers it became 
persecution.” 

Those opposed to the present reiterated 
prosecution of Calhoun state that it is re- 
venge on the part of Spreckles for business 
rivalry. 

The fight is on, soon to be complicated 
by a municipal campaign in which Heney, 
whose prosecution in the recent Calhoun 
trial was vigorous and bitter, will run for 
District Attorney. 


1s 


The Place of Delight 


OR years and even centuries the 

outer world has been fondly dream- 

ing of the intimate pleasurings of 
the Sultan and his harem. A journalist 
on the London “Standard” unveils the 
Yildiz in the following fashion: 

“Over against the harem is the artificial 
lake, or, rather, canal, which runs for 
about half a mile through the park. It 
is marked off by various landing-stages 
named after the villages in the Bosporus 
touche 1 at by the daily steamers. It was 
here that the fair prisoners, who could not 
enjoy the real thing, were wont, accom- 
panied sometimes by the Sultan himself, 
to make imaginary trips to Therapia or 
Beicos on an ungainly and hideous water- 
bicycle to hold about half a dozen pas- 
sengers. 

Any overworked little shop-girl can have 
more fun than that at Coney Island. 

a to his Cleveland Sunday-school on the 
last Sabbath of July. It was full of 
naive expressions, a philosophy of life, com- 
plete and commonplace, the plaintive ap- 
peal to his friends, the audience, as of a 
gentle-souled, wistful, elderly person who 
bathes life in rosy kindliness. He said: 

“Dr. Bustard and I are attending a little 
school of our own. We are taking lessons 
in golf. And every day we promise our 
teacher that we will be good boys, that 
this time we won’t forget. The teacher 
warns us continually to keep an eye on 
the ball, a keen, ready eye on the ball. 
And we continually say we will; over and 
over again we promise to keep an eye on 
the ball. And then, before we realize our 
blunder, we have forgotten all about our 
teacher and his warning. 

“But notice what a little thing it is to 
which teacher draws 


A Wise Old Man 
OHN D. ROCKEFELLER gave a talk 


our our attention. 
Believe me, it is the little things that 
count, 


“T am studying you now. I have studied 
you for a long time past. How much you 
have meant to me, how much you have 
helped me I can not express. For this 
untold good you have done me and still 
are doing me I thank you from the bot- 


tom of my heart. You have conferred 
upon me blessings you never suspected, 


happiness of which you knew nothing. 
“In life, as in golf, it is the little things 
that count, things small that we 
hardly realize their existence. The little 
good thing counts. So does the little bad 
thing count. But let learn to over 
look the little bad thing, since each of us 
every day must make some small mistake. 
“Do the thing which right,” Mr. 
Rockefeller continued, “and do it cheer 
fully. Nothing thereby wasted. We 
lose thereby not a thing. For, in truth, 
it all comes back to us, it all comes back.” 
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His Masters’ Voice 


against prohibition, Rev. William A. Was 
son, the Riverhead (Long Island) dupe of 








6 ie August magazines are suffering 
from the silly season, and two of 
them at least are the vehicles of | 
special-plea articles. sy a wordy drive 





| the brewers, the August “Pear 


enriches 











RICHMOND, VA. 


Located in the beautiful, historic and cultured city 
of the South. Large and able Faculties, trained in 
the best Universities and Conservatories of this 
country andEurope. Specialists in their Depart- 
ments. 8 men, 18 women. Carefully arranged 
courses of study lead to the degrees B. Litt., B. S., 
B.A., M.A., and B.Mus. Half million dollars 
just secured for enlargement and endowment. 
Health record remarkable. Accommodations first- 
class. Early application important. Terms mod- 
erate. Forcatalogue aa other information write to 

JAMES NELSON, M.A., LL.D., President 

















Notre Dame of Maryland 


Charles Street Avenue, near Baltimore, Md. 

College for Womenand Preparatory School 
for Girls. Regularand Elective Courses. Con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
a society devoted exclusively to educational 
work. Exceptional opportunities for the 
study of Musicand Art. Spacious buildings, 
located in a beautiful park of 65 acres. Out- 
door exercises—tennis, croquet, basket ball, 
rowing, etc. Catalogue upon application. 





Ideal school for young wo- 
MONTICELLO men and girls, 72d Year 
begins Sept. 30th. Faculty 


of Specialists in charge of Departments for English, Clas- 
sic and Continental Languages. Science, Music, Art, etc. 
Fine Gymnasium, Beautiful Campus, Tennis Courts, 
Basket Ball Field. Apply early. Applicants on waiting list last year. 


Miss Catharine Burrowes, SEMINARY 


Acting Principal, Godfrey, Ill. 


LIBERTY LADIES’ COLLEGE, sassovn:: 


Offers a thorough and comprehensive course for the 
higher education of women. Location, 14 miles from 
Kansas City. American Mozart Conservatory. Assures 
a musical education of the highest order. For catalogue, 


address President C. M. WILLIAMS. 


Mary Baldwin Semi 
FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 9th, 1909. In Shenandoah Valley of ve 
297 students from 32 States past session. Terms Moderate, nter 
any time, Send for catalogue. Miss E, C. WEIMAR, Principal. 
INSTITUTE 


H Oo aes L I N S Founded 1842 


A college for girls. Offering regular College, Elective and 
Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, etc. Beautifully situated 
in the Valley of Virginia, seven miles from Roanoke. Invig- 
orating mountain climate. Catalogue sent on request. 


MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 304, Hollins, Va. 


THE MISSES SPAIDS SCHOOL crf 


GIRLS 
31388 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

College preparatory and finishing courses. Domestic Science, 
Music, Art. Certificate admits without examination to leading 
colleges. Exceptional equipment. Attractive newhome. Cat- 
alogue on request. The MISSES SPAIDS, Principals. 


Powhatan College "Vi" 


Largest woman’s college in the State. College preparatory 
and full college courses; Music, Art, Elocution, Normal 
course for teachers and a well-equipped Business Course, 
Healthful location. Rates $200, and upward. Catalogue. 
Address 8. P. HATTON, A.M., LL. D., President. 


Southern Female College 


$200 to $300 per year. A Beautiful College Home for 100 
girls, after highest Virginia standards, Students from 20 
States, Canada and Panama. Five buildings. Gymnasium. 
47th Year Book, Address Box 202, Petersburg, Virginia. 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE "Wine: 


Columbia, Mo. 59th year, Located in “‘the Athens of the 
Southwest.”’ 26 college-trained, experienced instructors. 
4large, modern buildings. 20 acre campus for outdoor sports. 
Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges, For year book address 

M 


y 
RS. LUELLA WILCOX ST. CLAIR, Pres. 























For Young 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square 


HAMILTON SCHOOL) «._ 


For Girls and Young Ladies | White 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE | 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Princival | House 





Chevy Chase College and Seminary 


A Home School for Young Ladies 
Special advantages in Music, Art, E 

Golf and other out-door sports. Hes ocation ; artesian water. 
Terms reasonable. Address Mr. and Mrs. 8. N. BARKER, 
Principals, Drawer 841, Washington, D.C. 


Campus of eleven acres. 
sution and Domestic Science 





hful 





Harcourt Place School 
For Girls Gambier, Ohio 


Miss MERWIN, Principal 





B 47TH YRAR BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPT. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 
For Girls Mrs H. P. LEFEBVRE salad 


122 and 124 W. Franklin Street 


) 
Principals 
; J 


Baltimore, Md 





COTTEY COLLEGE jiy,pn Mo 

NEVADA, MO. 
1584-1909. Silver Jubilee October 20th Ideal methods, Phenomenal 
results. Buildings, unique and modern, Music, Art, Expression and 
Domestic Science. Christian influence. Exclusive patronage. Rea 
sonable raies. Address Mrs. V. A. C. Stock arp, Founder and President 





CENTENARY FEMALE COLLEGE Cleveland, Tenn. 


Distinguished for high scholarship and development of 
Christian womanly character. Climate ideal. Steam 
heat, electric lights, hot and cold water on all floors. 
Music, Art and Expression. Tennis, basket ball and 
bowling. Terms reasonable. Write for catalog. 





(Other Girls’ Schools Announcements on page 6) 





IN ANSWERING THESK ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'S 
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FOR 1910, four types of cars, limousine, touring, 
miniature tonneau and runabout. Three 
horse-powers, 36, 48 and 66—all six cylinder. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 























“My Se Having Failed Completely 


in his 
your school, 
school years of work as is done at most schools, and not 
oniy passed his examinations e asily for college, but with 
credit to himself and his school.’ 

This extract of a letter from the mother of a recent 


preliminary examination for college, entered 


and in one year he covered two regular 


student is one of a hundred or more valued by Mr. 
Groff, showing the high grade of success he has had for 
twelve years. 


THE GROFF SCHOOL 


is ileal and exceptional as a beard ng and day school for bright boys 

who wish to enter -oilege early or boys that have never been taught 

to stuc dy properiy and need to be treated individually. All boys are 

closel rded against the temptations of a large ‘city, but have op- 

portuniti for progress and refinement not available to students of 

country schools. The very best athletic facilities to be had anywhere. 
All kinds of wholesome sport judicivusly encouraged. 


JOSEPH C. GROFF (A. B., and of Class 1893, U.S.N.A.) 
28 West 72d St., New York 


President Eliot’s “Five Feet of Books’’ will look 
very small compared with some other libraries; and 


The Somes School 


compared in size with many other schools, might 

well be called “Five Feet of School.” But read 

what President Eliot once wrote of Mr. Somes’s 
boys in Harvard: 

**] know no better evidence of the good quality of 

secondary srhool than these young men have supplied,’ 















It is a small aston where every boy has personal 
instruction and close association with capable teachers, 
and where a scholarly spirit and a zest for hard work are 
evident. The school is a home-like place with exceilent 
table, and every means for wholesome recreation 


For catalogue address ALBERT SOMES, Aurora, N. Y. 


Mercersburg Academy 


A school for boys, healthfully located in one of the most 
picturesque sections of Pennsylvania. Thorough instruc- 
tion, college prepar: tory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, the aim being to 
inspire in every pupil the lofty ideals of thorough scholar- 
ship, broad attainments, sound judgment and Christian 
maniiness. Modern buildings. Fine athletic field. For 
catalogue and further information address 


William Mann Irvine, Ph. D., President, Mercersburg, Pa. 


PENN’A, CONCORDVILLE, Detaware Co., Box 47 
Near Philadelphia. 
48th year. Wakes 
up boys to duties of 
life. $375.00. Department for Little Boys, 12 years 
and under, $325.00. Limited to 40 boys. College 
or Business. 
All out door sports. 








Manual training. Fine gymnasium. 


J. Shortlidge, A.M., Yale, Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA—W ASHINGT ON 


Washington & Jefferson Academy 


ge, University or Tec 
Athie ce field. Lar 
life. Fall term « rors resereed now. For illus- 


trated catalogue mens Se JAMES N RULE, "Principal. 





mnical by eigenen Spaciv 
m. w fir 


us grounds, 
e-proof dormitory. Hoeme- 









MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


Williston Seminary 
in September. Cottage system, 
and Chemical Laboratorie Gymnasium and athletic 
grounds, Catalogue free. Address JOSEPH H. SAWYER, 
L. H. D., Principal. Box 1550 R. 


. 
Chestnut Hill Academy 
St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
A boarding school for boys in the elevated and attractive 
country north of Philadelphia. Catalogues on application. 


J. L. PATTERSON, Headmaster. 


Saint Andrew’s School 


New building on Punkatasset Hill. Exten 
woodland Tennis courts, ball fleld, canoe 
careful attention to the individual boy, 
vision of young 


THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, 


Kingsley School for Boys 


In the New Jersey hills, 22 miles from New York. Pre 

pares for all coileges and scientific Individual 

attention in smail classes. Gymnasium and extensive 

grounds for athletics and sports. For catalogue address 
J. R. CAMPBELL, M. A., Headmaster, Box 107 


A modern school for 
boys. 68th year begins 
Biological, Physical 











rounds and 
nstant and 
and special super- 





boys. 


Headmaster, Concord, Mass. 





Essex Fells 
New Jersey 


schools. 





The Danville School For Boys 


Modern buildings in the country, a half miie from the 
corporate limits Preparation for the universities or 
for business life. Home and tuition $300. Session opens 
Sept. 14th. Write for booklet, “My Boys—My Friends.” 
Wm. Holmes Davis, Headmaster, Box 105, Danville,Va, 








C.iuster Sreimes, ¥ 

Cluster Springs gop! 

gees alee ee saaodl etch er te cat Sees, 
Superb  ‘limate 8 r ach Rates $350 





I}lustra'ed catalog 





ROCK RIDGE | SCHOOL 





For Boys. Loca’ gh and dry. Ss. »p for me 
dite dia: ae has, Reed ba, Ve y small cla 
Gymnasium with swin 1. Fits for college scie: tific seho 





and basiness 


Address Dr. @ 


RUMSEY HALL itso"! 


school for boys in the country. 
Coca House for boys from seven to fourteen 
Upper a se for boys above fourteen years of age 
Write for catal Louis H. Schutte, M.A., Headmaster 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


ung boys eparate building 
M. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








Lancaster Pa Founded 1787 althful location. Enters 
about 40 boys to ¢ a ea h year No smoking. Library, 
55,000 volumes New $100, 000 1ilding Ample grounds, ¢ 
nasium, athlet field. Terms $300 to $350 a year. Cata 





T. G. HELM and E M. HARTMAN, Principals. 














lorado Springs, the 
Cutler a Neaeny = “town in the West” Pits 
rato os sis man . a ff rd 1 A - stage . 
address J W. PARK, iead Mas COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO 

Boys 12 to 18 
Waban School } Rate $600 to $700 
If you ex} 1 citizen and a 
worthy sor give im the best s hool. I sts least 
Bo et ser Box { Waban. Mass 





Steinert Hall Preparatory School 


Boylston St 








Saves a year of college preparation grade boys 
by ther t rough a rect instru all subjects 
E. KUNZE . D., Dir 
DeMeritte School 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS WHO WANT 
AN EDUCATION. ADDRESS 


Edwin DeMeritte, 


THESE ADV 


815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PLEASE MENTI iN COLLIER’S 





IN ANSWKKING EETISEMENTS 





| cisco!” The 


/What the World Is Doing 


(Concluded from page 24 


son’s.” He calls his output: “Prohibition, 
the Obstacle of Real Reform.” He is 
laughed at behind his back by the very 
men whom he serves with such pathetic 
and servile zeal. 

He says: “If all saloons were made de- 
cent and orderly, the bottom would soon 
drop out of the prohibition movement.” 

Why don’t the brewers take that clever 
and novel method of knocking the bottom 
out of the prohibition movement which for 
years has racked their nerves and troubled 
their dreams ? 

He speaks of prohibition as a record of 
“failure, folly, farce.” He revels, glories, 
and chortles over the recent victories for 
booze in the eastern end of Long Island. 

“Many experienced physicians believe 
that tea and coffee cause quite as much 
trouble in the world as alcohol.” 

“What blessing does prohibition furnish 
as a substitute for the saloon? Absolutely 
none, unless it be the W. C. T. U. mothers’ 
meeting and the weekly prayer meeting.” 

“A lot of hysterical women and meddle- 
some men.” 

Those nimble paragraphs make fairly 
lively reading, more because of their holy 
source than from any real deftness. Mr. 
Wasson is misinformed when he says that 
the number of saloon dealers, associated 
with evil conditions, is “comparatively 
small.” And he omits the heart of the 
problem. The brewers have so overstocked 
the market with their helpless pawns, the 
saloon dealers, that in too many instances 
the saloon dealer has to run an evil busi- 
ness in order to make profits. 


Wanted—A Million Warriors 


EFORE red ruin overtakes England, 
some of her sons are suggesting a 

—* cure. Compulsory military service, 
conscription, is the remedy suggested by 
Lord Roberts. He says: 

“The country is not properly bulwarked 
by soldiery and will not be till we have a 
million armed men equipped to resist the 
invader.” 

The British journalists describe him in 
the act of warning: “So said the gallant 
little fighter, speaking straight, bluntly, 
ard without oratory to a well-filled cham- 
ber. So fervently, eagerly, all the fibers 
of his frame at tension, he preached the 
need of a Citizen Army of one million 
men.” 


Tess in Music 


ARDY’S piteous novel, “Tess of the 
Hi‘ D’Urbervilles: A Pure Woman 
Faithfully Presented,” has been. set 
and made into Italian opera. 
Lately it has been produced at Covent 
Garden, London. The music is useful for 
rendering the “great talking voice of Des- 
tiny muttering its majestic monologue 
throughout the drama,” but it omits the 
“drip and gurgle of the milk-pail.” 


to music 


Whitewashing Tammany 


T EW YORK’S Tammany Hall is 
feebly defended in a_ publication 

a calling itself “The Editorial Re- 
view.” Charles F. Murphy, boss of Tam- 


said of the 
“History of 
the 
have 


many, Chief of Chiefs, has 
Apology for Graft, named a 
‘Tammany Hall,” that he considers it 
best written of all articles which 
dealt with Tammany. 


The writer’s defense part consists in 


proving that Tammany’s motto is “Free- 
dom Our Rock.” His references to Tweed 
are in a lovely spirit of tolerance. He 


“Tweed’s connection with the organ- 
ivation was most unfortunate.” 

Under Tweed’s leadership Tammany was 
committed to a policy of extravagant ex- 
penditures.” So would the pickpocket de- 
scribe himself as careless with his fingers. 

“After Tweed’s enforced retirement’”— 
which is refined language for a thief who 
fled to the Continent. 

“Of course, here and there in the con- 
duct of business of this great metropolis 
irregularities exist.” And, again, this is 

kindly way of referring to the numerous 
city officials who take graft. 

“It seems superfluous to defend the char- 


says: 


acter of Charles F. Murphy, whose integ 
rity, steadfastness of principle, and oppo 
sition to evil are so well known.” Not 


only superfluous, but supererogatory. 

And, finally, “there is no proven corrup- 
tion in New York City greater than has 
been alleged and proved as existing in 
Pittsburg, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 

! point? Why, Republicans are 
mainly responsible in those cities. 


Bernard Shaw on the Czar 


“SF WNHE Englishman who neglects this 
opportunity of throwing a brick at 
him (metaphorically, of course) is 

utterly unworthy of his country and its 

traditions.” 
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The National Cathedral 
School for Boys | 








The cane duiudion Building 
Mount St. Alban 
Washington, D. C. 


“An American School for Ameri- 


can Boys.” A Preparatory Insti- 
tution offering exceptional advan- 
tages. It has an able Faculty of 
specialists, chosen from the leading 
Colleges. 

All the attractions of the Capital 
close at hand; delightful, healthful 
location; campus of forty acres 
Magnificent new building, the most 
modern of its kind in America; 
large gymnasium. 

Daily religious services under di- 
rection of Bishop of Washington. 
Free instruction in music for boys 
of vocal ability. Fall session opens 
October 7th, 1909. Bishop of Wash- 
ington, Pres. Board of Trustees. For 
Catalogue and information address } 


E. L. GREGG, Headmaster, Box C 


























College of 


William and Mary 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


Chartered 1693.. Healthfully located on the 
famous Virginia peninsula. where the Ameri- 
can nation had its birth. Close to Jamestown, 
Yorktown and Richmond. Alma Mater of 
Jefferson, Marshall, Monroe and a host of other 
makers of American history. Regular Aca- 
demic Courses leading to A.B., B.S. and M.A. 
degrees. Offers courses for the training of 
male teachers. Total cost per session of nine 
months (board and fees', $186.00. Under State 
control. Next session begins September 16th. 
For particulars address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, Box C 




















Randolph-Macon Academy 


For Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 

A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. 
gifts make unusual advantages possible, 
cost $100,000, 


Liberal 
Equipment 
Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. Gymnasium, Physical Culture and outdoor 
sports. Terms, $230. 18th session opens Sept. 14, 1909. 
For free catalogue and illustrated pamphlet, address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 
Box 400, Front Royal, Va. 


























ing superior advantages at moderate cost. $375 


Principal BR. W. 





OU cannot be too careful in choosing a school for your boy. Mere ‘‘book learning” 
is not real education. Careful attention should be paid to the boy’s development, 
morally and physically, and habits of self-reliance, self-control and prompt obe- 
dience cultivated. Every parent should consider these things. 


Peddie Institute For Boys 


is an academy of high rank in scholarship and moral tone. 
a year covers all school expenses, except books, 
Its equipment is modern. Its faculty numbers 18, each one a specialist in his own work. 

Prepares for all colleges, technical, law and medical schools. Certificate accepted by all the lead- 
ing institutions of learning. Strong, practical business course for boys not going to college. 
for study of music. Lower school for boys 11 to 14 years. 

Located in central New Jersey, nine miles from Princeton; region unsurpassed for health. Sixty 
acres, athletic field, gymnasium, swimming pool, running track. All sports under physical director. 

Any boy going away to school will be interested in a little book entitled “A Day’s Work fora 
Peddie Boy,”’ a copy of which will be sent with illustrated catalogue to any address upon request to 
SWETLAND, Box 8-M, Hightstown, N. J. 


It is an endowed school for 200 boys, offer- 


Facilities 
Forty-third year opens September 22, 1909. 

















WORCESTER 
ae 





All advantages d& a large scho« Master texchers, « ompre hensive 
equipment Great oe «He reparation, Complete labora- 
tory building, Manual training. Isolated infirmary. ‘The Megaron,”’ 








a noble recreation hall. Perfect swimming pool, Gymouasiun y 
ical training. New athletic field, eleven acres. Field House with 
baths and lockers, Quarter mile track; football and baseball fields; 


tennis courts, 76th year begins Sept. 14th, 1909. Illustrated Catalogue. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 


The Army and Navy 


Preparatory School 


r— 4101 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C.— 


A select boarding school for young men and boys. 
Two departments—Academic and Special. 

ACADEMIC DrpaARTMENT—Thorough preparation 
for colleges, scientific schools, and business; also for 
the Government Academies. Certificates accepted 
at all colleges. 

SpeciaL DepARTMENT— Preparation of candidates 
for commissions in the various branches of Military 
and Naval service. Special class-rooms and instructors. 

Fine athletic field, baseball, football, track teams. 
For catalogue of either department, address 


E. SWAVELY, Principal 




















Situated in the beautiful hill country of central 
Connecticut. College preparatory and general 
courses, combined with well-directed physical 
training. Extensive grounds, fine buildings: 

first-class in every particular. Ac > uint your 
self with the advantages Cheshire offers before 
deciding upon a boarding school fer: your boy. 
Send for illustrated description and catalogue. 


.. John D. Skilton, M.A., Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 








CHESHIRE SCHOO 


FOR 
BOYS 
Founded A.D. 1794 
Trustees 
*Jos. W. Harriman, President *The Rev. John Williams 


*Eri D. Woodbury 
*J. Pierpont Morgan 
*C. La Rue Munson *The Rev 


*The Rt. Rev 


*William C. Demorest *John J. Osborn 
J rden Harriman J.D. Walter 
George T. Wilson *ALUMNI *Edward Dodge, Secretary 


*Herbert D. Lloyd, 
S. Vilas Beckwith 
J. Frederick Sexton 
*William H, Burtenshaw 
*John A. Ordway 

Edwin 8. Lines *William G. Mather 


Treasurer 


Nicholas Murray Butler 
The Rev. Flavel 8. Luther 































ascadilla 
Fitting School for Cornell 


Has orgnered over 1000 Students 
for That University 

President Schurman pronounces it “ One of the best 
preparatory institutions in the ¢ country. 

Andre w Bag White, former Ambassador to Germany, 
1 have rendered a valuab le service not only 
to ¢ ‘ornell b ut to the country. 
Unique Recreation Building ; 
gymnasium; navy outfit oi 
shells, rowing machines and 
coaching launch. References 
required. Address 


C. V. PARSELL, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Registration 
1907— 08 
from 23 
states. 





Mt. Pleasant Academy 


Founded in 1814 at 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


A plain, old-fashioned school, with simple but 
thorough methods of teaching. Manual Train- 
ing Department fully equipped. A school that 
has been and is very successful in preparing 
young men for college or business life. 
interested in such a school, or in 


MT. PLEASANT HALL 
for boys under 13, write to 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, Box 504 _| 














sp wi pape School For Boys 








MR. SARGENT’S 
Travel School for Boys 








Prepares for a < wl. Close affiliation 

with Rutgers ¢ Athle n a expert ache Mid Sixth year Around the World. Combines usual school 
way between New "York and Philadelphia ms, 25 and work with the broadening influences of travel, Efficient prepara- 
up. Summer Camp, Sci lic Lake, Me Aad ess tion for college. Individual instruction. For particulars,address 
MYRON T. SCUDDER, Headmaster, Box K-4, New Brunswick, N.4. PORTER E. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 
° Beautifully 
? The Washington School /220\'{"h: 
. | located the 
| country, wits n easy access of the wonderful educational 
SCARSDALE, N. Y. advantages of Washington. Careful individual a ntion. 
Thorough preparation ( rt rr business Gentle Unusually strong faculty. One teacher for five pupils. 
men's sons Indi load t giv recon | Roys of any age received Address, The W ashington 

mended Ideal sy Rev “w L EVANS M. A. ! School, 3814 Wisconsin Ave., Washincton, D. C 





IN ANSWERING THESE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE waAKNTION COLLIER’S 
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Five Photographs Showing: 


1 One of Eight Units, Southern Power Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
2 3,000-H.-P. Engine with one of the rope drives wound. 

3 Dodge Line Shaft for 22 Cement Mills. 

4 700-H.-P. Rope Drive, Eagle and Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


5 Interior of great Concentrator for which all shafting, hangers, wall 
brackets, floor stands, bearings, pulleys, friction clutches, gearing, jig eccentrics, 
trommels, steel flumes, etc., were furnished by the Dodge Manufacturing Co. 














Standardized Transmission Machinery 


OW to Lessen Cost of Production is the eternal question that confronts the manufacturer and mill owner today. 

No factor of this problem is so vitally important as the elimination of Power- Loss. 

Leading Power-Users who have gone deeply into this problem of cutting out Power-Loss have standardized 
their entire equipment of Power-Transmission Machinery. Misfit equipment has given way to the standard Dodge 
Line of interchangeable, quickly-adjustable transmission machinery. 

The unapproachable Dodge Line has not only shown thoughtful 
Power-Users the way out of Power-Loss difficulties, but has given 
them at the same time the immense advantages of standardized Power- 
Transmission Machinery. 


THE DODGE LINE 


of Power-Transmission Machinery 





P The “Dodge Idea” 
—A Newsy 36- 
Page Monthly Free 
to Power - Users. 


We will be glad to 
send you, free, for six 
months, ‘‘The Dodge 
came as the result of the manufacturer's in- greatest possible extent, Power-Loss. 
sistent demands. Power lost meant money The enormous demand for Dodge 
lost. Watchful mill owners and factory Transmission Machinery has resulted ina 
national distribution. Every city of com- 


owners saw thousands of dollars slipping 
through their fingers year after year, be- mercial importance has its Dodge Agent 


Idea.”’ This publica 
tion is fully illustrated, 
capably edited and_ full 
of interesting reading 
for Power-Users. 








cause they could not deliver to their or Representative. They have at hand Send us your name, or 
machinery the greatest possible amount of for immediate shipment a complete the coupon. 
the power generated in their engine rooms. line of Dodge Appliances. Power-Users 

Then came the Dodge Line, based upon are thus able to get exactly what they a ==| MAILING COUPON — = —-s 
the study, experience and_ resourceful want at any time on short notice. A The Dodge Mfg. Company, Station H2, Mishawaka, Ind. | 
brains of practical, mechanical engineers. multitude of Booklets and Catalogs, cov- eee ae are he hoe 
It was justly regarded, however, as an ering every phase of Power-Transmission, a t 
experiment, until put to repeated, crucial are sent free to manufacturers and mill _— 
tests. These tests were so positive as to owners. The Dodge Mig. Co. also em- n the capacity of | 
convince even the most doubtful that ploys a complete staff of Consulting 5 ee : 
Dodge Transmission Machinery solved Engineers who give free professional ad- Nem 
the problems of eliminating, to the vice to all Power-Users. Address | 

__——=s——o —<—-. << © aman o = ma 
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Dodge Manufacturing Company 


Largest in the World. Power-Transmission Engineers and Manufacturers of Dodge Line of Transmission Machinery 


Main Office and Works: 


H 2, Mishawaka, Indiana 


Branches and District Warehouses: Boston, Mass.; New York City; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburg, Pa.; 


Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, Ill; St. Louis, Mo.; London, Eng. 


And Agencies in Nearly Every City in the United States. 
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'The Passing of the Ranch 


| 
(Concluded from page 19) 
| 








| off with the herds. This sort of thing was 
a regular occurrence on the Long Trail. 


Who Picks the Indian raiders were not the greatest 
'S long trail. The bitterest 


dangers on the 


S h ]? | war of all was the one waged against the 
Cc 0o 7 elements; and that war has come down to 











f eal: \ >A 





. OME schools appeal only to the boy. Others | | the present day. Cold in the North, drought 
aim only to please the parents. St. Paul's is | | in the South—these two enemies the cowboy 

a school which appeals to the boy and pleases the | | must always face unflinchingly. Wherever 

parents. To such parents and boys as desire a | | there are droughts at one season, there are 

school with the fullest equipment, where special | | torrential floods at another. These floods 

attention is given to the happiness and comfort of | | carve the arid lands in great trenches deep 


the boys, but which is managed for the boys and | | a8 a wall. You can’t go up and down these é 
not by them, we commend our catalogue deal- | cutways without bre¢ aking your herd’s neck. Suiat Joba's Scheal MANLIUS SCHOOL aes batten A. M., 
ing in detail with the Get a herd scattered over that kind of Verbeck Hall President 

sc : ground, and your cowboy may search from Manlius, N. Y. 

lawn till dark wi inding his eattle! , 

piggies ark without finding his cattle Preparation for college and for life. Engineering Course. Designated by the War Department 


And when water is scarce the herds are as “Distinguished Institution,” 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909. 
restless and rove continually. 


In the North the peril of cold falls 


heavier on beast than on man. A lower- 
ing autumn sky is suddenly disturbed by STAUNTON 






Sent on 























a vague restlessness. Gaunt gray wolf A 
clouds scud across the sky. ‘The cattle Mil H | ARY AC ADEMY - 
—— begin to rove restlessly; the wind moans Gor 
ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL as if conscious of impending disaster. An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys sou 
a hl . . . . « 

WALTER R. MARSH There is the long voiceless wail—the rise 365 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private Academy in the 
Garden City, L. I. Head Master and fall, rise and fall of the wind voice— the South. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, mo 
— ; Government Academies, or Business. coo 

For | then the ear is stabbed with the scream of , on t 
BELMON | SCHOOL : ° ° 1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous aur 
Boys the storm: and a blizzard is blowing over proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure 7 
Belmont, California, 25 miles south of the prairie ina winding death-sheet ! At craising fevelope shedlonse, health, —_ oa ntal a ye weet equ 

> ° e 4 2a ’ aniy carriage. ine, shady law . 
San Francisco, believes that it reasonably first sign of storm the cowboys head the pen raps equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All Th, 
i. herds for home, or, if home be too far or manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boy a 
well meets the moral, physical and intel- he el eee ge me re _ : far, for from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual aes 
lectual requirements of careful parents. the shelter o Pipe ogg ; but * the ipecrnction, by our oe Seem Py and traditions high. on 

A ~ rae" stor srOWS » CF > _ se cademy forty-nine years o w barracks, full 

Write for specific information. storm grows the cattle become confused. alustahee Phe Pi Teavee $360. » full equipment, Gus 











They drift before the wind, blinded in the Handsome catalogue free. Address, 


W. T. Reid, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master snow with their own frost breath Sing , ad 
r s ath. Sing- CAPTAIN WM. H. K , A.M., Principal, . 
W. T. Reid, Jr.. A.M. (Harvard), Asst. Head Master | i. and shooting off revolvers to keep tally ABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


DETROIT of whereabouts in the white waste, the 


cowboys try to direct the herd; but the 
UNIVERSIT y SCHOOL drift may lead over the edge of a ravine, 
P " caine Sel or up against a barb-wire fence. It is on 
ana uta Mamal Traising re I record that a spring thaw has uncovered 
‘or Boys. } uildings, dormitory, shops, laboratories, » = S| bale " aa ‘ > 
gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic field. High scholar- the bleaching skeletons of as many as 
ship standard. Certificates admit to college. Graduates | seven thousand cattle lost from one herd 
have entered 24 higher institutions. Calendar upon ; ¢ ize 
application. Those addressing Sec’y, 20 Elmwood Av., in a bad blizzard. 


Detroit, Mich., will receive also an illustrated book. 
The Worst Foe of the Herd 


The Phillips Exeter HE blizzard is not the worst foe that 























Oldest and Largest in 
MiddleWest 


Wentworth 
Military Academy 


Government Supervision. 
Highest rating by War Depart- 
ment. Infantry, Artillery and 





Augusta Military 
Academy, ‘Bsters 
Ft. Defiance, Va. 


yy the famous Valley of Vir- 
nia. Highest endorsement 
M. I. and State Univer- 
sities. Acountry school with 
modern equipment. Steam 
heat. Electric lights. Gymna- 
sium containing running track, 


















































Cavalry Drills. Courses of Org: 
A r 1. li tga 
comes to the cattle in the North. The study prepare for Universities, bow: a gee Ay te pool. ° & 
ca emmy G t Academies or f Able fact ty, f Y seinen. om ep 
rors oe is ¢ ar OG Oo rt a s oO 20vernmen € 11eS or ble faculty of college men. 

129th im no Seat 15th, 1909. For catalogue and views, address worst f ~ athe hard frost f llowing a slight Business Life. Accredited by Numbers limited. 17 states Schools 
HARLAN N, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire, | thaw. Food is locked beneath the ice glaze North Central Association of represented last session. 3 dected 
SEPA ea er Rae a ha RR... ee 2 ears of successful work, ‘ 
AHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL and the ravines are a glare slippery as gehsole and heen ery harges $300. Catalogue on Saas to 
458 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. glass. Until ten years ago ranchers bade nny yy nen ewes application. acd ta 
Established 1828. Prepares buys exclusively for scorned the precaution of putting up hay ; pa iddres Thos. J. Roller, “lace 6 

shec Prepares buys exclusively f ‘ : I ng ul For catalogue, address Chas. 8. Roller, Jr. § PFinetpals. Class 
pe pa sean a edn” Gee eet b eo against such an emergency as frost after THE SECRETARY, Box U, Lexington, Mo. under g 
HaGAR and Kurt. Principals, | | thaw; but two years taught them terrible reali under 3 
For lessons. After sleet came continuous hard tary bar 
WILSON SCHOOL 427, | frost for weeks, “Thousands of ranches in TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE the bes 
Fishk:Il-on-Hudson, N. Y. y the Northwest were without a ton of hay. Hudsor 

gives a thorough training to a limited number of boys of | The price jumped from $3 a ton to $32; On main line of Southern Railway in mountains of East Tennessee—THE SWITZERLAND Point 
high character See the leading Universities. | For Catalogue, | od there was no hay to be sought. The OF AMERICA. Delightful climate. Outdoor exercise. Health record perfect. Thorough heal Re 
SOROERSS, GES RTS SR, Georass Neasmoowe: mciiedlitlan 1 the hill : work. Small classes. Individual instruction. Safe, healthful recreation in mountains. En- healthft 
Ossining ravening cattle roamed the hills bellowing campments, cavalry trips, practice marches. Manlyathletics. Fine athletic field. New build- facility 

The Dr Ho roo 00 New York with hunger. Gaunt and starving, they ings. Modern equipment. Steam heat, electric lights, pure spring water inevery room. Hot 
7 mony came into the towns—to Calgary and Medi- and cold shower baths. Cadets from 35 States, Connecticut to Texas, Pennsylvania to California. Fi 
Preparatory School for Boys. Established 1866. Situated on ° Tl, Prepares for College, Government Academies or business, Terms $300. Illustrated catalogue free. Address ——— 


Briar Cliff, 500 feet ‘above sea level. Satisfactory references | Cine Hat and Macleod—with hoofs worn to 


as to character are necessary for enrollment. For illustrated 1S P srishe r+ ; 0 7 wr 
Oe nas cidrees The Dr. Holbrook School, Ossining, N.¥. | flesh, and perished w ithin sight of their 
thoughtless owners. The ranchers didn’t 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOY. — require such a lesson a third time. an ie : i ceeeu Seed i M 


COL. O. C. HULVEY, Superintendent, Sweetwater, Tennessee 























Located one hour from Chicago and 1000 feet above the G08, in U Pp from Mexic *O, Over r the long tre ail, the 

Pe ane Ena, MEER ace’ pacmn | CoWboy has brought many Spanish cus- ELI 
other patrone think address” NOBLE BILL, Woods’ ck, tt nc Aiwa ace he descendant acer 
THE ALLEN SCHOOL } inured to long rides and hardships. He 

A school where boys are taught to be self-reliant, | USES the Mexican saddle, which acts like Prepa 

Rollogeor seieutitieschools. Athletic training, For | @ Yocking-chair in the choppy trot of I til 








from the wet and brushwood. 


catalogue, address Everett Starr Jones, | the cow pony. He uses the Mexican ° one 9 
Headmaster, Box y, West Newton, Mass. A 8 ie te : ; : buildi 
chapn” or iatier iaxines vo weet! |The Mitchell Military Boys’ School “i 
es “ 4 ’ the , eh, ‘Like S itc e l itar O S C OO ment. 


the Mexican, he rides straight-legged from BILLERICA, MASS. field v 
the stirrups and never leaves the leather, Twenty miles from Boston Manua 


30 that he receives no jar. In the African From eight to sixteen is the most important period in your boy’s life. Are you giving him the right kind of re op 
fash- training? We have been educating boys of this age for thirty years. The number of students in the school 


hea * 
PTILITARY ie ~ Se en ee eae is limited, so we can give your boy careful attention. Our buildings and ideas of education are modern. ILLUS 
oI ‘ = : ' oe ; . For further information, address A. H. MITCHELL, Head Master. a 
Bi A L WGN Av hd miles a day without fatigue, where the — 
English mounts, men and horses, were ex- Ney 

Oldest hausted from the same distance. Kemper Military Schoo Boonville 
Missouri AM 


school « 




















Fifty miles from Washington. 


3 : Fogtnt “ There are two or three points in West- 
preparatory school = V ee Pre ern stories that rouse the cowboy’s ire When looking for a good investment you look long and care- 80 ofter 
pares for Business, Universities and Fi ‘ f all. he] ‘Iked and . - ww fully, of course. You owe it to yourself. In looking for a schoo! Prep 
Y ner Ac te f. . , first of all, he has never milked and never ‘ ou oweitto your oy to do the same See if em per is not ment, 
ikea a noma ei tadivide . will milk a cow. Second, he never speaks ih teaches in every ta hese iiadens! Galiitees cel extent Sites 
orougn instruction, ndividual at- 7 a. . ° ? 2 = teacher to every ten boys. odern buildings and extensive beantify 
: = } na F ill ad of a lariat or a lasso. It is a rope. He grounds. All forms of athletics. Fine gymnasium. Active army Same 
tention. Charges $300. For illustratec i dante thteens t a 7 Officer detailed. Class ‘‘A”’ among military schools. 66th year. 
catalogue and information, address doesn't lasso things; he ropes them. e Fullevery year. Fora catalogue of information, address, | 


doesn’t say “cor-rall,” but “k’ral,’ the . Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt.,716 8d St., Boonville 





COL. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 


shortest you can sound it. And he does 
WARRENTON. VIRGINIA not talk ir dialect. He does not say “his’n” 4 
and ipeur'a” and “plum.” \ tn, ae _B E. E. S Wenonah Military Academy vet 











































































ie eye FS xi “4 featur 
Fishburne Military School it, he can usé a hot one; but it is the same WENONAH, Gloucester Co., romps 
° " y \ e 
Waynesboro, Va. Beautifully situated, in magnificent hot one that men in New York use, though An ideal academy for well-bred boys. Ranks be the highest gen: ; 
. . € a , g a : : . schools in scholarship, moral environment, character building 
. us oted fo “ ns 8 oroug ork 1 » € »f » e asis. TI : In t 
campus. | oted for its nn meng i Soe ree o ripped out w ith \ good deal Captian, mphasi 1e best equipped MILITARY ACADEMY in the | and physical training. Prepares for leading colleges and busl- eine of 
from 14 States. Kates $350 per annum. Session begins Sey Is there still any “rustling in the cow country. Fire-proof buildings. A thousand acres of "> d a pe “ " om afve.” Se ane nae Po For « 
; Re . . re ps ? . : ee Superior athletic fz Sele large corps of | #24 special comforts xtensive new gymnasiur etic 
tember 16th. Write for illustrated Catalogu countrv ? Does the unbranded strav find gr und. uperior athle ic facilities, Large corps of Field of eight acres, Guatter-mile cinder track, University Ma 
— .. P 1, Box 208 . , , . . - instructors. Certificate admits to colleges and uni- | 4.4), if it [6 estes 4 ladelpt N sloons or 
JAS. A. FISHBURNE, A. B., Principal, Box 2 a new owner wit hout a bill of sale‘ If a versities. Fall term. Se ptember 22, 1909. Catalogue. se oe : on 4 : hy phy] rip ote: I omg No 8% ee 
n agazine writer said that rustling still ex The Blees Military Academy Company Macon, Missouri | MAJOR JOHN R. JONES, Superintendent, Box 104 MIS 
isted in the cow country, the stock men 1 Pancate 
would howl at him as a tenderfoot. Yet a . Aut OR FAILUI 
last year, when I was driving across the cow Riverside Military Academy eh 
country with a missionary, we met a young COL. 
fellow who had lost twenty of his best long | Located on the Piedmont Plateau. in a park of 1500 acres; a regularly organ- Spey 
horns amid the cutways of the Missourl. ized Naval School; 6 fine boats; lake 8 miles long; full graduate of Culver in OHI 
“Tf that boy doesn’t find the bunch soon,” charge of cadets. The splendid climate allows maximum out-door life for all Ten mile 
aid the mi Sonar't “he will lose them.” land and water recreations, and camping trips to adjacent Blue Ridge mountains, ’ drill su 
ne to oun - . ‘ "tii , ' . , Bake Splendid discipline maintained; best educational advantages afforded. Write at once for catalogue to er = 
Military Organization West Point Commandant “Why, is there rustling in this country? ; : . hewn 
’ wad é a an. = , er A. W. VAN HOOSE or H. J. PEARCE, Associate Presidents, Box 501, Gainesville, Ga. 
Twenty-third year under present Headmas Theoretically, no; but if a man doesn’t ILuin 
. College Prepars School d- ; e rt 
ern ean pment, including swimming pool h ae am eee take good enough care of his stock to FOR 116 YEARS bovs have bee red for COLLEGE and for LIFE, and have been Bunk 
0 educate will be vitally interested ina little book by know where they are, you can’t blame some BINGHAM trained to be MEN at THE BINGHAM SCHOOL. Ideally located on Asheville Plateau. ew 
the Headm uster. entitled “Your Boy and Our School.” It ex nteT ising stockman for rounding u und Organization MILITARY fcr discipline, control and carriage. Boys expelled from other tures of 
plains our wonderfully successful plan of individual assist- enterprising te 7” re . “hae = SC H O OL schools not received. A Vicious boy sent home as soon as discovered Hazing exc! uded higher p 
ance. Mailed with r Catalogue for 1909, upon request branding cattle that don’t be long to any 1793 1910 by pledge of honor. Limited to 136. Rates reasonable. Address Ps write ful 
. ’ : —- ” e) , G N —— 
John G. MacVicar, A. M., 21 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J. | body; can you \ | COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R. F. D., Box 14. ASHEVILLE In aANswe 
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lorida Military 
Academy 


GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLA. 








F. M. A. Kodak Club 


A high-grade preparatory school for 60 boys 
and young men-~-a school that is very success- 
ful in preparing students for colleges and the 
Government Academies. It is located 30 miles 
south of Jacksonville, in the “land of flowers 
and sunshine,’”’ where for the past ten years 
the average temperature during the hottest 
months has not been over 77 degrees and the 
coolest 53. There is excellent fishing, boating, 
hunting and outdoor sports, including golf, 
all seasons. 

The school buildings are large and ele 
equipped and cost $67,000. Open air gymna- 
sium. Finest swimming pool in the South. 
The faculty is University trained, and there is 
one teacher to every 10 boys. Rates only $385. 

Illustrated catalogue, describing the school’s 
beautiful surroundings, will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address 


\_ GEORGE W. HULVEY, Supt., Box C. yy) 


New York Military 
Academy 


Cornwall-on-Hudson 


New York 


A Technical Preparatory School 


rantly 


























Organized and splendidly equipped for the work 
of preparing boys for College, the great Engineering 
Schools and The academy is 
ducted on a thorough military basis, been fa- 
mous for years for its firm and successful discipline, 
and is ranked by the United States government in 
Class **A,’’ the highest grade of military schools 
under government supervision. Cavalry detachment 
under an officer of the U. S. Cavalry. Full mili- 
tary band. Separate department for young boys with 
the best equipment in the country. Located in the 
Hudson River Highlands, miles from West 
Point, a region world-renowned for its beauty and 
healthfulness. Beautiful athletic field with every 
facility for all healthful games and sports. 


business life. con- 


has 


four 


For catalogue apply to The Adjutant 


Cheltenham 
Military Academy 


ELKINS PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 
Ninety minutes from New York City 
THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 


Prepares for the Universities and Business. 





Large faculty of experienced men. Five 
buildings with complete modern equip- 
ment. Extensive grounds, large athletic 
field with quarter-mile cinder track. 

Manual Training Department. Lower —— with 


separate building for younger boys. * $450 


school of the highest rank at a moderate fee, 
ILLUSTRATED YEAR BOOK ON REQUEST. 








New Jersey mee Academy 


A Military Academy with 
80 often accompany the 
Prepares for West Poi 
ment, 
Sitnat 


ut the reform-school features whi 





Moe ae equip 





c fie £ » BAL 
en New = ork and Philade Iphia, 
beaut, quiet «ti of Fr 


Gy nnasium, § 


d halfway betwe n the 





cks distant, the 


but severa blo 


Freehold Military Schoo 


For Boys 8 to 14 


n wh 


vdified t 
re severe 
epts of 


h the military system is m 


dispensing with its m 


luable military prec 





um, outdoor Rates 





sports. 





ty years of the school’s history it has not had a 


Major Charles M. Duncan, Freehold, N. J. 


MISSOURI MILITARY ACADEMY 


Educates the Whole Man! Select, limited, thorough. No 
FAILURES. Ideal school for nice boys. Catalogue will in- 
terest parents who desire the best for their sons. Appli 
cations not considered after the limit is reached. Address 
COL. W. D. FONVILLE, Mexico, Mo., Box A-15 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Ten miles fror nnati gh, beautiful location. Military 
drill subordinate to a + haga Lower sok I for yo 
boys. Certificate admits to colleges. Athletics. 


A. M. Henshaw, Commandant, Box 18, College Hill, O 
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ILuinois, Bunker Hill, Box C 
27th year, $350 
Bunker Hill Military Academy ; Sena, Leake 
ful, wholesome mplete, thorough, inspiring; ‘‘the best fea 
tures of the t school ge and e! usiness and all 
higher prepara s; highes ' t fre 
write fully SAMUEL L ‘STIV E ‘RB, Ph.D., “Sup’t 
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‘The People at Play 








(Continued from page 15) 





them suggests something more—the things 
that money alone won’t buy—the enjoy- 
ment of the leisure it brings, rather than 
of the playthings it purchases. 

So the Middle West is busy finding out 
how best to employ its leisure. New 
parks, country clubs, roads, 
golf and summer-cottage colonies 
show what is being done to this end. The 
rich have learned it is not necessary to 
go abroad or to the seashore or mountains 
in summer to have a holiday. The invol- 
untary stay-at-homes are having fun, lots 
of good, wholesome fun, in ways they 
never dreamed of a few years ago. 


courses, 


Parks Beautiful Which the People Use 


iy case of Detroit is typical. The 
city’s: principal park is on Belle Isle, 
which lies in the Detroit River. Until 
comparatively recent years this island was 
a wild place of woods and swamps. The 
swamps have been dredged and made into 
winding lagoons, that are frequented by 
hundreds of canoeists every summer day. 
The native forest had been judiciously 
cleared. Fine macadam roads afford a 
seven-mile drive under the trees around 
the island’s shores, where a cool breeze 
from the river is always blowing. There 
are picnic grounds in the woods, boat clubs 


and a bathing beach, a zoo, a casino, a 
“oarage” where one may hire canoes, a 


dining hall, and a bandstand on a Vene- 
tian bridge. When a band concert is being 
given here, thousands gather in canoes on 
the lagoon, or in automobiles, carriages, or 
on foot on the shores, and one may see in 
the crowd citizens of every degree of pros- 
perity in Detroit, with their families. A 
park more frequented by all classes of 
society probably does not exist. 

Park development in the Middle West 
is as yet young, but the cities are going 
in for parks with a free hand. Detroit 
and Peoria may serve as examples of what 
different types of cities are doing. These 
figures show the park acreage of each: 

Detroit—Population (last census), 287,- 


104; 32 parks and boulevards, totaling 
1,200 acres. Largest, Belle | sle Park, 700 


$500,000 a year. 
5 parks and 
total cost 


acres; cost of upkeep, $ 

Peoria—Population, 56,100; 
boulevards, totaling 390 acres; 
of upkeep, $100,000 a year. 


Farmers Camping Out 


rINHE chautauqua is the greatest feature 


of the outdoor play of the masses in 
the Middle West to-day. Not less than a 


; million and a half people will attend chau- 


this summer. 
Primarily, it is educational, a survival 
of the old New England lyceum lecture, 
transferred to out of doors and expanded 
a thousandfold. In the big tent, or the 
permanent auditorium, that forms the cen- 


tauquas in this section 


ter of the grounds, there are lectures 
every day by big guns, some of whom 
make a lot of noise. But they couldn’t 
draw their daily audiences of thousands 
without the tent life of the chautauqua. 

The farmer, while his crops are grow- 


ing, comes to the chautauqua grove with 
his family in a wagon. At the grounds 
he hires a tent at $7 for ten days. The 
tent is 14 by 25 feet, with a board floor, 
a sleeping space at each end, and a “liv- 
ing-room,” open at the sides, in the center. 
Cots, a few chairs, an oil-stove, a box of 
dishes, and a supply of food, all brought 
from home, furnish the tent. 

Every hour of the chautauqua day is 
taken up per program. In the morning 
the children have a play hour with the 


other children in the grove, and are taught 
outdoor games by a grown-up. There are 
also physical-culture exercises for both 


children and adults. After the meetings 


| the farmer sits before his outdoor home of 


| at his daily occupation. 


| the 


a week, with his family about him, and 
revels in the luxury of camping out. One 
would think he enough outdoor life 
Not so. That is 
work. This is play. Therein is the dis- 
tinction that has made the chautauqua 
the great psychologic movement of the day 
in the Middle West. 


gets 


Milwaukee’s Happy Sunday 


N MILWAUKEE Sunday is the great 
play day of the people, when pic 
nies, trolley rides, excursions, and fishing 


parties delight the week day toiler. After 
church the Milwaukeean takes his family 
and their lunch-basket and goes toa resort. 

On the lake front of Milwaukee the 
breakwater on a Sunday morning is black 
with fishermen. Young men sail canoes in 
the harbor. At the yacht club the mem 
bers tinker on boats and engines. From 
jetties great excursion steamers emerge, 
loaded with holiday-makers. 

At night the streets are filled with 
promenaders. The restaurants are crowded, 
and there is them. The theaters 
do the best the week. The 


musie it 
business of 





yacht clubs, | 





























California, Los Angeles 
In the Land of Sunshine 


Harvard School 


FOR BOYS (Military) 


Boarding and day pupils 
Fits for college and business. 
Fine Buildings. Fourteen Mas- 
ters. Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories. Machine Shops 
for Manual Training. ‘Ten-acre 
campus. Cement Tennis 
Courts. Quarter-mile track 
and 220 yd. straight-away. Two 
Gymnasiums. Gallery Track. 
Hot and Cold Shower Baths. 
Indoor Rifle Range. 
(Send for Illustrated Catalogue) 

Prin. Grenvitie C. Emery, Litt. D. 
Late Master in the Boston Latin School. 


St. John’s College 


Established 1696. 




















Annapolis 
Maryland 
Classical and scientific courses lead- 
ing to degrees. Designated by the U.S. Gov. as one of 
the six leading military colleges. Also Preparatory 
School for boys. Military department under army officer. 
Terms $300. For catalogue, address Registrar. 








Boys—over 1200 loyal former | 
Morgan Park Academy students—are succeeding in 


College, Business, or Profession. Write for illustrated cata- 

logue whic h dese ribes faithfully our complete equipment and 

advantageous location; and tells how our trained earnest teach- 

ers work and live with the boys in this home military school. 
121 Morgan Ave., Morgan Park, Ill. 





8 MILITARY: 


SI 





ST. JOHN’S 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


(EPISCOPAL) 


St. John's is famous for the esprit ofits students 
and the loyalty ofits graduates. It has won a 
national reputation for the thoroughness ofits 
scholastic work, the excellence of its military 
instruction and the perfection of its physical 
training. It is rated by the Governmentas a 
military school of the “A” or first class. Its 
equipment is unexcelled. Address 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY (File X) 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
CHICAGO OF FICE—1515 Masonic Temple. 





St. Matthew’s Military School 


BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA 


Founded 1866. Unexcelled location. Detail of U. S. army 
officer. Prepares for college or for active life. 
REV. WILLIAM A. BREWER, A. B., RECTOR. 





° © “1s © Germantown, Ohio 
Miami Military Institute, “°(rear Dayion) 

Thorough college preparation, and courses leading to de- 
grees. Individual instruction and care, 12 teachers. 15 se- 
lected Cadets. Commandant U. 8. Army Officer. Modern 
buildings. Gymnasium, Athletics. Write for catalogue. 


ORVON GRAFF BROWN, M. A.. President 








right kind of collegiate training. 
equipment and exceptional facilities 
These professional courses are offered: 


Technical 
studies in a University en- 


Tuition $100. 


just completed. eae to degrees 


of I -and J.D, Prac- jn 
i y state. 
a year. 





Tuition 





vironment. 


$150. 
University was founded 
It has 300 Instructors. 


Northwestern 


$9,000,000. 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


offers the Right Kind of Collegiate Train- 
ing for a Successful Professional Career 


Great opportunities are opened to men and women of ability who have had the 
Northwestern University’s strong, able faculty, 
cannot be overlooked. 


ENGINEERING LAW DENTISTRY PHARMACY MEDICINE 
Advanced courses in all Three years’ course leading Three years’ course. Lar- Seven Laboratories. Time One of ‘he oldest and lar- 
branches. New building to degree of LL.B,, and requirement varies, Prac- gest Schools in the United 


gest dental clinic perhaps 
the world. 
a year. 

in 1851. 
For catalogue, 


A. W. HARRIS, President, Room 205, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


tical courses in Food and States. Clinical instruc- 
Diug Seven 


$100. on $160, 


Its property and endowment aggregate 
terms, etc., address 


Tuition Tuition tion 


Tuit 


Analysis. 
and $145. 


Hosphials, 


yearly. a year, 














<4 College of Physicians and Surgeons, Cheese | 





surpassed. 


The College of Physicians and Surgeons—College of Medicine of 
the University of 
1909 ratory equipment complete 
Individual an 
Students allowed to specialize in elective subjects. 


FRANK B. EARLE, M.D., Secretary, Congress and Honore Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


linois—will open its regular session October | st, 
Clinical facilities un- 
le instruction a special feature. 


Send for Catalogue No. 12 to 














LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Horological Departinent 
Peoria, Illinois 
Form’ly Parsons Horological Inst. 
Largest and Best Wateh School 
in America 
We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, 
Engraving, Clock Work, Optics. 
Tuition reasonable. Board and 
rooms near schoo! at moderate rates. 
Send for Catalog of Information, 




















Pett) S COLOR Wore CRAVING 


Only Colleges in the world successfully 


ESTABLISHED 
16 YEARS 





teaching these pay ing 





professions, Endorsed by International Association of Photo-En- 
gravers, and Photograp »hers’ Association of Illinois, Terms easy; 
li-ing inexpensive. Positions secured for graduates, Write for 


saloons in Effingham. 
L. H. BISSELL, 
President 


catalog; specify course interested in. Ne 
Illinois College of Photography, or 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving 


949 Wabash Ave., Effingham, III. 











Insurance 
conomic Resources 


anking and Finance 
Accounting and Auditing 


tion. Two years’ course. 
wise, will be admitted for special studies. 


year. 
Address the DEAN, 





see University Graduate School of Business Administration 
B. 


Graduates of approved colleges wil be admitted as candidates for the de 
Mature students not graduates of colleges, 


With the exception of three prescribed courses—Economic Resources, Commercial Law and Accounting, the 
course of study is selected with a view to special training in a particular field of business. The school not only gives 
the student the theory of business administration, but emphasizes practical work, 
office and shop experience during the summer in the various lines of business w hich are taken up during the school 
Training is specialized to prepare for the various lines of commerce and manufacturing. 


20 University Hall, 


Industrial Organization Commercial Law 
Transportation Public Service 

ree of Master in Business Administra- 
if qualified by business experience or other- 


and offers an opportunity for 


Cambridge, Mass. 











STUDY KINDERGARTENING 


At the foremost Kindergarten School in the country. We 
will start our 24th year Oct. 5th, 1909. We have more calis 
for graduates than we can supply. THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL is now in session. Credit will be given which 
will apply on regular course. 
MRS. J. N. CROUSE and) p,..; . 
ELIZABETH HARRISON § Principals. 
Information on request. 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


Dept. B, 1200 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


South Dakota State School of Mines 


RAPID CITY, rpsitede= DAKOTA 








The state mining sch he Black Hills of South Dakota. 
Courses in Mining Engineering. Expenses low 
Twenty-third year ope 15th, 1909. For catalog address 





the President 





Study Homoeopathic Medicine | 


Homeopathic physicians are demanded by many towns 











School of Mining 





| 


that are still unsupplied. Hahnemann Medical Colleve of- 
fers excel ler t courses in every branch of medicine. C, Henry 
Wilson. registrar. 3129 Rhodes Avenue. Chicago, Illinois. | 
rraining School for Kindergartners Our school opens 

ts 38r ear, M nday, Sept. 13, 1909. For detailed in 

for iress Mrs’ Alice H. Putnam, principal; Mary 

L c iate principal The Chicago Frvuebel 

Associatic n, 1007 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 








Kingston 
Canada 


A College of Applied Science 
Affiliated to QU IE vE N’ S UNIVE RSI ‘ig ¢ 


rated by R 
Mining, Chemical, Civil, Sochaaieal and 
Electrical Engineering 


yal Charter in 18 


Excellent location for geological purposes in rich 
mining district. Easy access by carriage in a few 
hours to mines and regions rich in minerals 


Situation in small manufacturing and residential 
city pertnits of low costof living. Total expenses 
need not exceed $300 a school year 


Write for Calendar to the Secretary 








The State Examining Board Statistics 
f 1908, Published by American 
show the 


for Graduates « 
Me 


dical Ass 


University College of Medicine 


poem all medical s« s in Virg 
ning State Ne and West, 
of Medicine, Dentistry ‘and Pharmacy. Expe 
Students limited t em ASS. 
d Bul ir t 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, Richmond, Va 





pity Class School 
ses Le 

















Michigan College of Mines | 





HAVE YOU CHOSEN A PROFESSION? 


in ‘Medicine, especially HOMOEOPATHIC MEDICINE 





F. W. McNAIR, President condi tar Cakes 
Located in Lake Superior district Mines and Mills acces New York H KkopaTuic Me jaa Conn anp Firower Hosprtat 
sible for College work. ForYear Book and Record of Grad- | Royal S. Copeland, A. M.D., Dea 
uates apnly to President or Secretary. Houghton, Michigan. | Avenue A, 63rd and 64th Street, New York ( - 
IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 4!) 
“~ 











(Georgia School | 
of Technology 











N ENGINEERING 
Institute of the very 
highest rank, in the heart 
of the progressive South. 
Advanced courses in 
Mechanical, Electrical, 
Textile and Civil En- 
gineering, Engineering 
Chemistry, Chemistry and 
Architecture. Extensive 
and new equipment otf 
Shop, Mill, Laboratories, 
ete, 
The demand for the 
School’s graduates is 
much greater than the 
supply. Dormitories. 
Cost reasonabie. 
Climate unsurpassed. 


Next session opens Sept. 22, 709. 
For Illustrated Catalog 
address 


K. G. MATHESON, A. M., LL.D. 
President 





ATLANTA, GEORGIA j 











STUDY AR AND THEREBY BECOME 

SELF-SUPPORTING— 
Our graduates are holding responsible 
positions. We teach all branches that 
belong to an art school. We especially 
invite comparison with the work of other 
schools. The School is qualified under 
the statutes of the State of Illinois to con- 
ferdiplomas. Day and Evening School 
year around. Write for catalogue. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF APPLIED AND NORMAL ARTS 


232 Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill. Facing beau- 
tiful Lake Michigan 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 


Seventy-second Session begins Sept. 14, 1909. 
Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. 


1838 Climate salubrious. Living expenses moderate. 

1909 | Christopher Tomphing, M.D.. Dean, Richmond, Va. 
Cosmopolitan School of 
Music and Dramatic Art 


Unsurpassed faculty of 50. Course of study based 
on best modern EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 
DIPLOMAS. The best school for earnest pupils. 


Fall season begins September 13th, ’09. 
Address the Registrar for Catalogue No. 6. 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING, Chicago, IIl. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 347m Year reains Oct. 4 


SGHOOL OF THE 
Museum of Fine Arts 


Instructors.—E. C. Tarsert, F. W. Benson, P. L. Hare, 
Ww. M. Paxton, Drawing and Painting; B. L. Pratr, Modeling ; 
Pp, L. Hate, Anatomy; A. K. Cross, Perspective. Department 
of Design, C. Howarp Wacker, Director. Scholarships— Paige 
and Cummings Foreign Scholarships, Helen Hambien, Gardner, 
and Ten Free Scholarships. Prizes in money awarded in each 
department. 

For circulars and terma address the Manager, Atice F 


College of Music of Cincinnati 


The school with the highest artistic standards 


Courses in all branches of musical and dramatic art under 
eminent teachers. Unusual opportunities afforded by the 
College having its own Orchestra, Chorus, School of Opera 
and String Quartet, also its own Theater and Concert Hall. 
Located next to great Music Hall. WRITE FOR FULL 
CATALOG AND BOOKLET C, I, telling of splendid 
positions now held by former pupils. 

Ohio 


College of Music of Cinci ti, Cincinnati 


ELECTRICITY 


The Bliss Electrical School is the oldest and best school in 
the world teaching ELECTRICITY exclusively. Theoretical and 
practical course complete 


IN ONE YEAR 


Students actually construct Dynamos, Motors, etc. Graduates hold 
in electrical industries. Seventeenth yea: opens 
ly for free Catalog to Bliss Electrical 







































Brooks. 




















positions in 
ber 22. A 
School, 70 Takoma Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


The Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


Mrs. Mary Boomer Page 
Miss Caroline C. Cronise 
offers a valuable training to any young woman, 

jionally or otherwise Its able body 














Resident Directors 


The Institute 
whether she uses it prof 
of instructors is second to none in the country Its central lo 
cation in Gertrude House, near the beautiful and healthy lake 
l center fo wr residence and study. Lectures 

University Credits. Fall Term 
1909. Send for Catalogue. 





front, makes an ideal « 
by University Specialist 
Opens September 29, 





GERTRUDE HOUSE *° %o't Street, Chicago 


EARN PLUMBIN 








A trade that will make you independent. Hours Shorter 
—Pay Bigger—Demand Greater than any other trade 
Catalog free. Write for it today. 

ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL, 4445 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The College or High School Graduate 


Contemplating the Study of Medicine will receive 
an announc~ment of the Homoeopathic Department, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 








by writing the Dean, W. B. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
On10. Toledo, 2313 A d Avenue. 
TRAINING 
The Law Froebel Kindergarten Scu00t 
and School of culture for young women. A broad edu- 
cation, u livelihood and a preparation for life, all in one. 


Mary E. Law, M.D.. Principal 





IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 





| 





people are using the city for their pleas- 
ure. Theirs is the freest Sabbath observ- 
ance in the country, yet they are sedately 
gay, and at eleven o’clock at night one 
might fire a Gatling gun up Grand Avenue 
without hitting any one. 

In the wheat and corn country you 
see a survival of the old-time amuse- 
ments of the farmer before the days of 
the trolley, the chautauqua, and the new 
out-of-door life. It is “the show,” pre- 
sented under canvas. Sometimes it is a 
small circus; sometimes a juggler and his 
“artists,” but 


meager family company of 
more often the drama itself. There is 


still a kind of holiday on the prairie farm 
when “the show” pitches its tent in the 
neighborhood, the canvas house of the 
players loom dun-brown on the edge of 
the green cornfields. 


New York’s Breathing Spots 


T WAS a hot Sunday after a swelter- 

ing week which had filled the fire- 

escapes and roofs of the tenement 
houses and had peopled the parks at night 
with thousands trying to get a breath of 
fresh air. In consequence the day of 
respite from the factory and the office 
brought out the hundreds of thousands 
to try to get a change from the glaring 
brick walls and the pavements which had 
collected and sent out the sun’s rays for 
so long that they had become soft and 
exhausted from the task. The subway 
trains were full, the elevated structure 
almost bent beneath its human weight, 
the steamers which go up and down “the 


two rivers and down the harbor were 
crowded to the rails. 
Down at Coney Island and the other 


beaches the turnstiles were clicking as 
regularly as clocks. In Van Cortland 
Park hundreds of golf balls were barely 


escaping doing murder every minute. There 
were twenty baseball teams, each with its 


own crowd of spectators, intent on their 
own particular game and oblivious to any- 
thing else. There were several games of 
different kinds of football in progress. The 
teams of the crews of an English and an 
American liner were playing “soccer” for 
the ocean championship. Nearby two 
teams of Irishmen in their underclothes 
were playing hurley with a soft ball, and 
on the next lot two teams of West Indian 
negroes in white flannels and blazers were 
playing cricket. The lawn of Central Park 
was dotted thick with children, the crowd 
had already begun to collect around the 
grand-stand for the concert, while in front 
of the little booths beside the lake where 
boats are rented, there were long lines 
waiting for a chance to get out on to the 
water. The little parks scattered through- 
out the city, the recreation piers, and the 
public baths, each had its crowd. New 
York, after a sodden week, was out get- 
ting its breath again, laughing as it did 
it, and collecting, besides fresh air, sun- 
burn and freckles. 


Sixty-Five Parks in New York 


NROWDED as it is on a narrow island, 

/ so full that it pops over the rivers on 
either side, New York needs parks, needs 
more than any other city in America, if its 
people are not to forget what green grass 
looks and smells and feels like. And luck- 
ily for New York, it has sixty-five places 
which the city keeps, and has given be- 
tween five thousand and six thousand 
acres of its land up to breathing spaces. 
Luckily, too, for New York, it is not de- 
pendent on the parks alone, for on one 
side it has Long Island with two wonder- 
ful shores and New Jersey with its Pali- 
sades on the other. Below is the ocean, 
lying alongside its Jersey shore. 

New York supports three fine public golf 
courses, numberless tennis courts, baseball 
diamonds, cricket grounds, and football 
gridirons. Of the parks, Van Cortland is 
next to the largest, covering 1,132 acres 
at the northern limit of the city. Besides 
an eighteen-hole golf course, it contains 
a number of tennis courts, baseball dia- 
monds, ericket fields, football gridirons, 
and polo grounds, large area of 
meadow and woodland. The city also pro- 
vides free golf courses at Pelham Bay 
Park and in Forest Park in Brooklyn. In 
Prospect Park, in Brooklyn too, there are 
tennis courts and baseball and cricket 
grounds, and there are free tennis courts. 
Pelham Park, the city’s largest, contains 
1,756 acres. Central Park, perhaps the 
most famous of the New York parks, has 
an acreage of 834 acres, 185 of which are 
in lakes and reservoirs. More than half 
a million and shrubs have been 
planted in it, and it contains nine miles 
of roads and more than five miles of bridle 
paths. Besides the parks and playgrounds, 
the city supports a large number of rec- 
reation piers and public baths. 


besides a 


trees 





REDUCE THE CARES 
of housekeeping. One decidedly practical way is to use 
Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk in all cooking 
milk or cream is required. Results will be more 


where 
satisfactory than with most “‘fresh’’ milk. The conveni- 
ence and economy will please you. Dilute Peerless Milk 
‘ water to any desired richness.— Adv. 

30 








special masters. 
special advantages for literary study. 


in demand as teachers and musicians. 


music student. 


ewfngland 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 
School Year Begins September 16, 1909 
Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world. Its 
complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the 


new Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 
The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University afford pupils 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much 


The privilege of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice 
and appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are inv aluable advantages to the 
A number of free violin scholarships available for 1909. 


GRAND OPERA SCHOOL 


This school gives a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional rehearsals, 
The conductors, stage managers and repetiteurs are of the staff of the Boston Opera House. 
Through this Opera School young Americans will have the opportunity to obtain a debut in 
the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 


Office open for registration September 9th. 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


Every department under 


For particulars and year book, address 














Oberlin Conservatory 








of 
Music 
Oberlin 
Ohio 
Offers 
unusual 
oppor- 
tunities 
for ad- 
vanced 
study of 
“Enjoys the intellectual and 
Eminent faculty of 36 
specialists. 788 students last year from 42 states and 7 
foreign countries. A four year high school course, or its 
equivalent, required before entering courses leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Music. Fall Term opens Wednes- 
day, Sept.22d. Send for catalogue and musical year book. 


CHARLES W. MORRISON, Director 








music in all its branches. 
social life of Oberlin College. 














ART ACADEMY 





OF CINCINNATI 
ine ie A Complete Train- 
ing in Art. ae 


ing, Composition, y Pee 
Wood Carving, Decorative 
Design applied to porcelain, 
enamels, metals and leather. 
FRANK DUVENECK C.J. BARNHORN 
I, H. MEAKIN Wo. H. Fry 
and others 

42nd Year, September 27, 1909, to 
May 27,1910. Year’stuition, $25 
J. H. GEST, Director Cincinnati, Ohio 














STOJOWSKI 


Enrollment commences Oct. Ist. 


TERNINA 


For full information address Assistant ManaGer, 53 Firru Avg, 


@ft the City 
of Pew Bork 


Violin 


GIRAUDET KNEISEL 





nstitute of Musical £r 
Frank Damvosch, Director 
Advanced school for talented students in all branches of music. 
Piano Singing and Grand Opera School 
Opens October 18th. 











EMERSON College of Oratory 


Wi. J. ROLFE, A,M., Litt. D., President Emeritus. 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President. 
The largest school of agg Litera- 
ture, Physical Culture, Dramatic 
Art and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to Soveree., in the student a 
pnowiedge of his own powers in 
oe whether asa creative 
aker or an interpreter. Sum- 
mer sessions. Teachers in de- 
mand. Last at 70 grad- 
uates accept sitions in 
colleges, normal and high 
schools. 29th year opens 
Monday, September 27th. 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
Chiekering Hall, Nuntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


















Mackay School of Mines 


University of Nevada 


Best equipped mining school in the country—all 
buildings of special construction. Faculty c omposed 
of prominent engineers and every department in 
charge of experienced instructors. Located close to 
great minin district—students obtain both wages 
and practical experience during vacations, Splendid 
ciimate—every opportunity for outdoor life amid 
beautiful surroundings. 

Regular term opens August 28rd. 








For detailed 





information address 


JOSEPH E. STUBBS, President, Reno, Nevada 


















wmM. LINCOLN BUSH, Founder 


MME. JULIE RIVE-KING 


World-Renowned Pianist 


SCHOOL OF 
“ Fall term begins Sept. 9th. 


THE LEADING 
Teachers of international yg in all departments. 


- When writing state Dept. in which interested, 


BUSH | TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


RTH CLARK STREET AND CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director 


The management announces the exclusive teaching engagement of the following well-known artiste, 
who are now included in the faculty of over 40 teachers of national reputation: 


WM. A. WILLETT 


Eminent Singer & Instructor Orchestral Conductor 


M. BALLMANN EDWARD DVORAK 


Di: ector School of Acting 
ACTING AND 
LANGUAGES 

150 free and partial scholarships. 
Catalogue free on application to E. Schwenker, Secretary. 
The Bush Temple Conservatory uses Bush & Gerts Piano». 


MUSIC 





LLINOIS TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Ofters to voung women a three years’ course of unexcelled 
practical and theoretical training in Cook Cc ‘ounty Iospital, of 
1,300 beds, including large children’s and contagious depart 
ments, Special obstetrics in Lying-in Hospital. Private duty 
in private institutions, Practical course in Dietetics. Physical 
Culture and Massage. Six Scholarships. Monthly payments 
during entire training. Salaries paid to graduate nurses desiring 
further opportunities. Commodious Home. Address Supt. 

304 HONORE STREET, CHICAGO 








ELEC TRICiTtTe 
areas | and Individually 
TAUGHT 


rhrough the medium of tools and machinery. Our stu- 
dents learn by doing the work under the guidance of skilled 
instructors, in the largest and best equipped Electrical 
School in the U.S. Catalogue “C”’ on request. 


NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
39 West 17th Street New York City 





University Training for Business 


Day and Evening courses in Accounting, Finance, 
Business Management, Insurance, Real Estate and 
Commercial Law. 
For a copy of the 
address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Accounts and Finance 
100 Washington Square East 


1909-1910 School Bulletin, 


New York City 





Wireless telephone and 
telegraph operation and 
engineering opens lu- 
27 William Street, New York Crative field for men and 
University Building, Detroit . . 
Address Nearest (Office women. Practical in- 


struction, six weeks. 





Catalog on application. | 


Chicago Kent College of 


Evening Courses; Degree LL.B. in 3 years 
Largest evening law school in the world 
Thousands of successful Alumni. We find 
positions in Law Offices for many students 
yearly so that they may earn expenses 
while working toward degree. Rare 
chance for ambitious young men, Send for Free Catalog, address 


Guy Guernsey, Sec., Suite 12Z, The Temple, Chicago 


A Department of 
Harvard Dental School if.000) iin 
283 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. Unusual facilities for 
practical work. Three years’ course leading to degree, Doe- 
tor Dental Medicine. Modern equipment. Large clinic. 
| Certificates from recognized preparatory schools acce »pted. 
Write for catalog. EuvGrenr H. Smitrn, D. M D., Dean, Dean, 


Central College of Osteopathy 


Established 1903. Gives thorough course 
clinical advantages. Send for catalog ‘‘C.’ 


Geo. Moffett, D. O., Sec’y, Kansas City, “Mo. 











Special 


(One page of our School Directory will be found on page 6) 





IN ANSWERING THESE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE MENTION COLLIER 


























That Roof Will 
| ma, Last For 
| i Ne) Generations! 


HERE is pride—sentiment—busi- 
ness foresight—in building for the 


for your son, and 


long future; 
his son. 
Pe There is wisdom in selecting Carey’s 
| Roofing—a perfect and permanent pro- 
tection for all flat and steep-roofed 
buildings. 
Roofs laid during the first year it was 
made (25 years ago) are still intact; ap- 
parently good fur many years more. 


Sitandar ac] 





IE unique and vital feature of The Carey 
Roof is a wonderfully elastic asphalt com- 
pound - our special formula and process 





certainty —of having a roof manufactured 
on the top of a building by the workmen 


= will readily see the fallacy—the un- 


To owners of cylinder machines, of every make—Columbia and others: 











































Laces 


. of tempering—that never loses its flexibility; who lay it. Columbia Indestructible Cylinder Records fit any machine, and last forever. They won’t 
- with outer coverings of wear-resisting ma- Carey’s Roofing is the product of special break, no matter how roughly they are used; they won’t wear out, no matter how long they 
ye teri als that improve w ith age—all combined machinery in our vast factories. It is abso- are played. Moreover, their tone is far purer, clearer and more brilliant than that of any other 
in a compact, uniform, indivisible sheet. lutely standardized ; never varies in quality, cylinder record made. Ask your dealer to play one for you, using the special Extra-Tension 
1, Carey’s Roofing is proof against extreme weight or thickness. reproducer. If your dealer does not carry Columbia Indestructible Cylinder Records, send us 
r. heat and cold: wind, ice, snow and soaking You can easily secure Carey’s Roofing wherever you 35 cents and we will send you a sample record by return mail, postage paid—with a catalog. 
we rains. Unequaled as a fire retardent. Guusssnoen _ COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Gen'l, Dept. B8, Tribune Building, NEW YORK 
The Care y Roof is not to be compared with Let us send 7s ou a sample of Carey’s Roofing to prove Headquarters for Canada: 40 Melinda Street, Toronto, Ontario 
any other roof material. It is in a class by its quality, and our Bock—full of photographic illustra- Manufacturers of Dise and Cylinder Graphophoness—| DEALERS WANTED.—EXCLUSIVE 
itself. tions and valuable information—mailed on request. Double Disc and Indestructible Cylinder Records, selling rights given where we are not properly represented. 
to : z Dealers in all principal cities Write for special limited offer. 
25 The Philip Carey Manufacturing Company ae 
1io | 35 Wayne Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio — 
| 
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Sooth- 


ing and absorbent, it dries and 


A hot weather comfort. 


Guaranteed 
3 months 


ED eee 


cools the skin, retains the refresh- 


a i ea ; 


ee resi eet et en Ne eet 


Something new 






















. to guarantee shoe ing effect of shower or 
laces, but Wufash- : 
4 ond are new all the tub and makes eo a ae 
— way through. 4 , 
Y They outwear two dressing easy. 7 
_ or more pairs of f 
on other shoe laces, and 
ne laa their beauty All cutting tools leave in their work the marks of their worth. The 
K anc i se _ ay Bore a hole with an auger bit, for instance. If it chips the Safety 
ee ee wood just as it comes through the board, or, if the sides of the : 
ps ne ee ee ee boring are rough, the auger bit is poorly ground and probably Powder in 


.ncorrectly shaped. Clean cuts can only be madewith good tools. 


and stay tied. 

Flat at the ends. Tie a full, 
handsome bow without crush- 
ing and always look neat. 
Nufashond Shoe Laces are all 

id made in black, tan, and 


the Saving Box 


silk, 


oxbk 





EEN KUTTER 







stu- 25 cents per pair. Sold only in 
lled sealed boxes. At all shoe and dry 
‘ical goods stores, and haberdashers. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, TOOLS and CUTLERY 
if your dealer can’t supply you. 
. Write today for our illustrated book show their superiority in the appearance and accuracy of their work. Cuts are 
ity let that, te Is about Nufashond and shows smooth, clean and true—no chipping at the edges—no scraping or gouging—no 





splitting—no unevenness. 

In buying tools or cutlery, order by the name Keen Kutter and all chance 
or doubt is removed. 

rhe trademark is your guide in buying and your guarantee of perfection or 
money refunded. 

he name Kéen Kutter covers Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, 
Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, 
Pliers, Glass-cutters, Ice-picks, Lawn-mowers. Also a full 
ago line of Scissors and Shears, Pocket-knives and Table Cutlery. 


our I » line of shoe laces at every price. 
Tubular laces for high shoes, 10c, 
Guaranteed for 6 months 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Reading, Pa. 


ec SIMMOW. 











wan oe Keen Kutter Tools and Cutlery have been sold for nearly 
t A 40 years under this motto: 

reity 

s for ‘ 1 “The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 

~ 4 Rebuilt by Us. After the Price is Forgotten."’—E. C. Simmons. 

inic. Trademark Registere< 
oil, ’ rademark Ff i red 
ean, et 4 rove t If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


To You 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
345 Broadway, New York 


Branches in All Large Cities 


Trial Box sent for 4 cents, . 
COLGATE & CO., Dep, W 55 John St.. N.Y. 


Coristine Building, Montreal 


























IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S $1 








Williams’ “acr! 


“The kind that won't smart or dry on the face” 





The lather of Williams’ Shaving 
Stick acts like an application of cool, 
rich cream to the irritated or sun- 
burned face. It soothes, refreshes 
and comforts; and makes shaving 
a pleasant feature of the morning 
toilet. 

The nickeled, hinged-cover box 
is the acme of convenience and ele- 
gance. 


ge Williams 
Talcum Powder 


The fineness, purity and mildly antiseptic properties of Williams’ Talc Powder make it 
peculiarly grateful and refreshing, while it leaves a deliciously soft, velvety after effect on the 
skin of infant or adult. 





The novel hinged-cover box, prevents leaking of powder or escape of perfume, and saves 


_ and trouble. Will; - P 
P Jersey Cream 


Toilet Soap 


If you want to enjoy a toilet soap that combines all the cre amy, 
, , ‘at 

oothing, delightful qualities that have made Williams’ Shaving Soap 
lamous, get Williams’ Jersey Cream Soap 

\ hand ome nickeled soap box for convenience whe n trave li y 
camping, etc., is packed (for a limited time) with every 4 cake 

If your dealer fails to supply you, we will send 4 cake 
and the oap box, postpaid, on receipt of P. O. money order tor 6 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 





